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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the study was to develop a model for 
Evaluation of. the distributive education program in Arizona. The 
project involved the design of survey instruments the collection and 
analysis of data, and recommendations for program modification based 
on th#' findings. Surveys were made of students, teacher-coordinators, 
national leaders,* and business- an^ industry ^to determine if the needs 
of ,all were being met by the existing program. An occupational 
assessment of the marketing/distribution cluster was conducted and a 
model was^ developed for operatianally defining clusteT parameters ajid 
for identifying occupations which :^t within those parameters . The 
body of the study "includes the procedures, findings, and 
recommendations for .the major, objectives of the^ project. Six sample^ / 
instruments are appended: a self-concept in'ventoty, a work values 
survey, a distributive education student program/ evaluation, - 
distributive education co'ordinator program evaluation, a DECA 
(Distributive Education Clujs^s of America) ^ guestrionnaire, and a 
business community questionnaire. (NJ). ^ ' / 

^' ' • . - ^ 
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' \ ^ ^ ABSTRACT ^ ' 

^ - * 

The purpose, of this study was to dev.elop a model for 
evaluation of the Distributive Education pro^yam ii:i Arizona. 
The model included the following s e<iUfin ced s t eps : 

1. Identify goals , purposes .,^^^nd o^ ^ ^ect ives • 
of the prpgram to be evaluated and the objectives 

of the ^evaluation . 

^ ' ^ ^ ' \ . 

\ .2. .Develop measurement criteria andldesign 

" instruments to collect and measure. needed data. 

3. Determine a'yalid sampling techniqfie and 
c'ollect data. 

4. Analyze data in terms of the objectives 

> *■ 

of the' evaluat ion . • ^ . - , 

5 . * .€^ve Top the reporf of findings and 
. impl icat ions . ^ 

6. Make decisions for program modification 
based upon the findings^ ^ ^ 
Questions to be .a^swered^]^ the study were.: 

1. Are we accomplishing the purpo.se of the 



prog^^am? 



2. Is the instructional program competency 



based? 

3 What are the current needs of the industry? 

4. Are we preparing people for^the right jobs? 

5. Are we teaching the, right content ;to 
accomplish our objectives? ^ 

3 

11 ^ 



\ 



6* Do we know the^'needs af today's students?. 

/ \ 

^ * 7; What arse the job needs both short-range and' 

*" long-range? ' 1- ' 

* 1 y ' , • 

The study addressed itself to four teen* o'bj ect ives which 

f ol l^ow: • ' s' ' ' ' 

'1. Survey all D i s t ribut ive Education stud en ts in the state 
of Arizona to deteS-'mine their se 1 f- concept , and this, will be 
compared idith the se 1 f -con cept s of non - voc at ion a 1 students. - ' ' 

2. Survey all' Distributive Education students in Arizona 
to determine their work values, and these work values will be 
compared witly value s at i s f a ct-fon s as identified by employ/d 
workers in the fi/^d of marketing and d is't ribut i^n . 

3. All (distributive Educati9n studen'ts in Arizona will 
be surveyed to determine their evaluation of the current 
Distributive Education ptog^ram, its objectives, and its achievements 

4. All teacher-poordinators in the state f^ill^'^be surveyed 



^j^^^termine their evaluation of the current D i s t ribut i ve ^Educ at i on 
progr'am, its objectives, and its achievements. The two surveys 
will be comparxjd to see if the perceptions of the coordinators 
and the students, are the game. Anot)ier analysis will be run to 
f determine If the Distributive Education program objectives in 

. - • ; 

Arizona are identical' to the percep'tions of th^ two groups.^ 

"5. An occupationaLjassessment of t he -marji-et in g/di s t r ibut io» 

cluster will be conducted. Jhe results will be compared with the 

- ^ 1/ . . 

needs -as determined by the ^ Department of Economic Security. 

6. National leader^ in the field of Distributive Eduction 

} ' I 4 / / 



will be surveyed tb determine not 6nly curr6l<t status -but need 
£or,ch^ange and pro j e c t i on s . f or the future rn organization and 
adininis trat-ion of the Distributive Educat|^" program. 

7. The objectives and outcomes of thi DECA. club program 

will be carefu 1 lyCanalyzed to determine i ts e f f ect ivenes s ^and/.or 

need for modifying di rect ion /and emphasis^ 

' <^ • 1 ^ / 

8. *^ Representatives of the businessi community will be 



surveyed for input regarding curriculum content, performance r 
levels, and identification of occupations 
cluster.* 

9. Review occupg^tions in the presenlt marketing cluster 



10 



Screen DOT to identify job Pities s a t i s f y in g l^e 



to be included in the 



parameters of this occupational cluktej:. 

11. Screen the USOE *>: 1 as s i f ica t i on system to identify, 
additional jobtitles. I 

12. - Review the identified titles with the Director of^ 
Market iylg/Distributive Occupations at the AbrizoFna Department of 
Educat i^on . 

13. Review the |dentified titles with jar/ indu^strial advisory 
committee composed, of representatives of thclm!ftjof occupa t i>?n a 1 
fam^ilies identified within the occupational 5.is|t[ings 'to identify % 
omi^ssions and/or inappropriate inclusions 

14. Develop a model for operationally defining the occupational 
parame/Cers of this cluster, ^as well as idcntiifyiyg occupations ^ 
which may fit within these parameters. 

Instruments were selected or developed t\o gather the 

i v 



necessary data to accomplish these fo\irteen objectives. Thb 
body of the study includes the procedures, findings, and ^ « 
recommendations for each of the objectives. Samples of all 
instruments used to collect the necessary data are included in 
the appendix of the st^udy. y 
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BACKGROUND -INFORMATION ON THE STUDY' 

The Distributive Educatio,n program hps' been in existence 
in Ari zona ^since 195 7. Since that ti'nK^ there have not been any 
radical K:*hange^ ma*de An the .content taught or in the program 
organization and operation/ During the same period, many changes * 
have occurred in, the field of market ing and . di stribut ion and in 

the spcial an d^ bus int ss en vironment . According to the October* 

^ -v ^ . • ^ - 

1973 AVA Journal , curriculum has becomd one of the do:miijaiit themes 

in vpcatibnal education today. *'Most teachers and admin is tral^^rs 

have b^en s,o preoccupied with resolving everyday crimes tli^y have 

tended to i^ore the, demands of curriculum development and ^ 

management/* according to* an artio^\) by Patrick Wexigraff in t-h6, 

October 1973 issue of the A\\A Journal . ' 

With the^ cent inued emphasis on pe r f orman ce .go a 1 s and ^' , * 

performance based in s tr.uct ion , it is imperative that teaphcrs of 

all vocational sub j ect s not ' on 1 y kno\?^ what they^should be^ teaching 

but also'be able to defend the™ time spent by their students in 

the- vocational^ classroom. This study examines the total high 

school Distributive Education program in Arizona to see whether- - • 

* /• , • 

the program as now designed is meeting the n'eeds of those ^Students 

* ^- . ' ■■ . * 

who have career goals in marketing an^d, dist ribut ion It operation- . 

y " " ' ■ " • 

ally defines tlie occupational parametcjrs of the market in g/ di s t r i bufiorj 
clustef and describes the ''screening procedures model" whirh'can . 



be used to identify occuf^ations which may fit within these 

■* ■ ' ■ ' ' . ■ ■ v 

parameters . 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Our purpose was to develop a model and to .apply this model 

to a state-wide evaluation of the Distributive Education program 

/ ■ . ■ ■ ^ , 

iTt,Arizona. D i s t ribut i ve Educat i9n cooperative programs, began 

in Arizona in 1957. At that time Distributive Education was. the 

only vocational education program that utilized the cooperative^ 

method. National legislation in 1963 al lowed -Distributive 

Education pirograms to expand and utilize *t>ie pr'oject plan for 

^training as well as the cooperative- plan. During the next few 

years , many other occu'pat ional programs util^ing the ' cooperative 

plan came )into being. - Career eduog^tiori programs are now being 

implemented th^t recommend that all students have ■ work experience 

A. re-eva^Jj^ation of the to^tal Dis trilbut ive Education pi^ogram, 

■ ■" • ^' ^. . ^ 

inc ludin^ Vhe cooperative and project plans of instruction, wais 

needed . ■ 

•u ' - ^ ^ ■ 

Questions ansi^ered by this study wer^^.-.. ^ 

1. Are we accomplishing the purpos^ of-, the {)-rx)gram? 

2. Is the instructional program competency based? 

3. ' ' What are the current needs of the industry? 
Are we preparing people for the right jobs? 

5. Are we teaching the right conte.nt to accomplish our 
obj ectives? 

6. Do^we know the needs of today's students? 

7. What are the job needs* both short-range and long.-range? 

■ ' ■ ■ 13 



OBJECTIVES . . ' 

1. Survey all Distributive Education students in the state 
of Arizona to determine their se 1 f - concept *; and this will be 
Qompar^^'d with the sel f -concepts of non-vocational students. 

2. Survey all Distributive Education student s in Arizona, 
to determine their! work values, and th^se work values will be 
compared with value satisfactions as i'dentified by employed , 
wbrkexs in the field of market i.ng' and distribution. * 

' Al 1 -Dist^ribut xVe Education students in Arizo'na will i- 

be surveyed to detei^mine their evaluation of the current 

Distributive Education program, its objectives, and its achievements 

4. Al 1 teacher- coordinators in the- state will be surveyed 

to determine their eva luat ion ■ of the current Distributive Educa-tion 

program;, its objectives, and "its achievejnent s . The two surveys 

will be compared to see i*f the perceptions of the codrdinators 

and the students are '-the same. Another analysis will be run to 

determine if the Distributive Education pjrog'ram objectives in - 

ft 

Arizona are identical to the perceptions of the two groups. 

-5. ^An ocoui)at ional assessment of the market ing'/distribution 
cluster will be conducted. The results will be compared^ with the 
needs as determined by the Department o f .E conomic "Security . 

6. NationaT leaders in the field of Distributive Educat^ion- 
will be surveyed to determine not only current status but need 
for change and projections for the future .in organization and 

administration of the Distributive Education program. 

♦ ^ 

j. The objectives and outcomes of the DECA club program ' . 

■ ^ 
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will be carefully analyzed to de termin^e i t s. /^f f e c t ivene s s and/or 
need for modifying direction and emphasis. 

8. Representatives of the business community will be 
surveyed for input* regarding curriculum content, performance 
levels^, and identification of occupati-ons to be included .in the 
cluster. ' ^ _ . . 

9 Review occupat ion s in the present marketing clust er * 

10. ^ Sc^en DOT to identify job titles satisfying the « 
pa.ramoters of this occupational cluster. • - 

11. Scr^e^p^the US^OE classification system to identify 
additional joh^t^les/l 

12. Review trie identified titles with the Director of 
Marketing/Distributive Occnpa^tions at the Arizona Department of 
Education. 

13. Review the i den t i f i ed t i t 1 e s with an industrial advisory 
committee composed of repte s en t a t i vq^^ f the major occupational 
families identified within t he ^ oc cupat iona 1 listings to identify 
omissions and/or inappropriate inclusions. 

14. Develop a model for operationally defining, the occupational 
parameters of this cluster, as well as identifying oqcupations 
which may fit within these parameters. 

As. a result of the information gathered from thfe/ above, we 
will be able to determine whether an adequate amount 6f time is 
being spen't both in instruct ioiJSal content and methodology on 
individual career . deve lopmen t for the students and whether we 
are meeting the objectives and purposes df the entir0 program, 
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as well as those of the occupational cluster. 

. As a result of this study, the design of the model used 
will be appropriate to evaluate any vocational program in tlTe" 
state of Arizona. „ ' 

SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The population used in the" study is limited to the 
s^cond^ary Distributive Educ^ation 'program in Arizona. In most 
cases a s tr at i f ied s ampl in g technique was used to insure t-hat'all' 
elements of the program were represented; i. e., different 
socio-economic levels, small communities and large metropolitan 
areas, 'geographic* distribution , etc. The'resul'ts o.f the study 
and its validity are dependent directly upon the validity of the 
input of data of the' student s and coordinators. Some variations 
may occur because of variations in procedure dnd differences in 
relationships between coordinators and their students. ' ^ 

Even though the sampling was adequate to give the study 
reliability, it was difficult to^ger r^ spon s e s f rom the entire 
sample.. Working within the constraints of the budget, it was 
not possible to go into some of the depth that may have been 
des ifab le . / 

-• V ■ ' 

PROCEDURE , • ' , . 

Survey instruments were developed 4t selected to measurd 
and complete the^ objectives ^ stated. For example, the objective 
to determine work values of students in Distributive Education was 
asured by Super's Work Values Invej^tory . (Complete information 
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me 



■9 
on 



this inventory and how' it was administered and utilized 



appears on Page 7. Although examples of *other instruments are. 

not att ached ,^ the procedure for each was the same, as the ^one detailed 

and attached here. All instruments appear in the Appendix. 

T ^ 

Procedures utilized^fot each of the objectives willbe 
eluded as the results of e ach ob j e ct i ve are discussed in the 



m 



report. The evaluation mo del designed to accomplish the. 
o1)jectives of the study follows in Section L- 
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A Survey to DetDrmine the Work Values 
•of Cooperactive /Dd s triljut ive Education 
Stude^-^s^ in Ariz>ona 



/ 



Stat emeiit; o.f_ Purpose 



The purpose of this survey is td de termine * t o what extent 
cooperative D i st r ibut iue , Educ it ion students in A*rizona arfe 
selecting a career goal^in ma riveting and distribution which 
is in accord with the s a^ls^^faet ions or values they Ire seeking 
in WQrk. ^ * , » 

Qu,estions to Be Answered 



) 



1. To ^hat degree do cooperative Distributive 
Education students hold the values specified in Donald 
SvTRer ' s yif>Tk Values Inventory ? . 

• / 

2. To what degre'e do occupational workers in the 
field of marketing and distribution hold .the values 
spec-ified in Donald Super's Work Values Inventory ? 

3. How' closely do the work values of cooperatr^/e 
Distributive Education students correspond with the work 
values of ^Qcupat iona 1 workers| in their career goals 

in marketing and^.. distribution?!^ 



Out come s 



1. Will know specifically what cooperative 
Distribiitive Education students are seeking in work. 

2. Will know specifically what occupational 
workers in' marketing and distr^buty)n are sleeking in 
their wo"rk. ^ 

3. Will know how closely the work values of 
cooperative Distributive Education students^ match 
the work values of workers in their chosen career 
geal in marketing and distribution. ^ . 




Significance 

This knowledge will aid the student and the coordinator 
to clarify goals and to determine the appropriateness of 
Distributive Education training. Knowing the work , values 
which motivate cooperative Distributive Education students, 
and having information concerning the values which occupational 
workers in market ing^ and distribution are seeking, provides 
an important basis ^or career-oriented decision making. 
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SECTION I 

- Y 



DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
STATEWIDE PROG-RAM EVALU'ATION MODEL 



It 



OBJECT/IVE (Number 14) ^ • ^ V 

pevelojp a model for opera t ion a 1 1 y ^e f in in g the occupat idrfal 

^parameters of this cluster, as. well as * ident ifying occupations 

* ■ . 

1 which may'^fit within these parameters. * ^ 

■ * 

1^ Identify j^oal s , puypopes , and ob j ec tives 
of the program to be evaluated and tlie objectives 
of the evaluation. 

2, Develop itieasjiremen t Criteria and design 
instryments' to co 1 1 ect, and mefasute needed data. 

3, Determine avalid sampling^ technique and^ 

. ' " / ^ ' • * ' ' ■ . 

collect data. - 



4, Analyze d*ata in terms of the objectives 
of the evaluation . 

5. Develop the popc^t of findings and 



impTications • ^ ' i 

6, Make decisions for program modification 
based upon the findings, ^ ^ 
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M 



E L 



Distriblit ive Education Program 



Goals , 
Purposes , and 
MDb j ect ives 



A 



Ob'j ect ives 
of 

tl^ 'Evaluation 



Develop Measurejnent Cri^teria'to 
Accomplish Objectives 

besign Instrum^ents to Collect 
and Measure Needed Data 



Make Decisions for 
Prqgr^am Modification .Based 
Upon the Findings ^ 



I? 





/ 


Determiae A Valid Sampling 
Technique and 
Collect Data 


\ 


/ 


— L 

Analyze Data in Terms of the 
Objectives of the' Evaluation 


1 


1 

Develop th 
Findings and 


e Report of 
^Impl icat ions 
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SECTION II 



\ 



/■^ M^Sl3|RE{tlENT OF^SELF -CONCEPTS 

\) - , ' " . - • 

OBJECTIVE (Number 1) 

Survey all Distributive Education students in th^ ^tate 
of Arizond to determine their s e 1 f - cone ept , and this w(l M be 
compared with, the self-concepts of noh -voc at^lonal students. 



4 



cpi 

r 



£5^ 
^ ) 



PROCEDURE 



r 



The self-concept in s t:?ument "waj^ admi/nist ered t p \a stratified 

K ' - i / 

sampling of Arizona high school Distributive Education students. 

* -^asl * • // / 

• I I *^ 

The same instrument was al so "a'aml'ni/iB terdd to a class of non-" 

/ / Y ' - 

vocational vseniors in the same schools./ CThe instrumeTTt appeals 

in Appendix ) ^ * \ ' 

The purpose was to invest igate ufhique cfi arac t ei;i s t i cs of 

tho^e students enrolled in vocat ional |cl asses . Particular 
** r ■ • ' ■ 

emphasis was given to waysHhat studerts enrolled in vocatioj3al 
classes were alike or different when compared to non - voc at ion al 
stu^nts on thts characteristics of intelligence, academic 
achievement, socio-economic status, self-concept of academic 
ability, self-concept of vocational ability, perceived parents' 
evaluations of academic ability, perceived friends' evaluations 
of academic ability, perceived teachers' evaluations of academic 
ability, sex, and place of jesidonce. 



FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 

The two groups, vocational Distributive Education and 



ERIC 
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non- vocational , were^more si,iinilar than different.^ However, the 
only differences, that might have significant implications are 



as "f ol lows 



r 



* 1 r. In responding to the questions regarding th^ 



^ perceived ability of' the student-to complete college, 
^ the non- vocat ional students responded more positively. 
"2. The non-vocational students aiso indicated 
they perceived themse 1 ve^/^o more likely complete 
educatio^^ beyond, four yeVrs-of college. The 

Distributive Education v'ocational students we^e 

\ ^ 

lesspositivcofthis. 

3. Even in the category measuring responses 
to vocational ability, the non - voca t ion a T students 
seemed %o reflect a gri^ater degree of self-confidence; 



4. The non-vocational students perceived them- 
% sOslves in p^of c s s ion EfU roles such as doctors, lawyers, 
college professors, etlc. much more readily than did 

Distributive Education vocational students. These ^/ 
same non -vocational students^ supported their perception' 
by indicating that their parents al so'^ perc ei ved them 
in tijiis category. 

Specific response^to each question are provided in ^ 
Tables- 1 and 2. 

RECt)MMENDATIONS |» 

1. The findings appear to su.p^pbrt our program philosophy 
regarding student selectiot. " ' * 
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Table 'l 



Self -Concept 
Distributive Education Vocational 



^^uInbel• of Responses 



1. 

2. 

3 . 

4 . 
"5 . 

6. 

7.. 
8 . 

1 . 

2 . 

5. 
4 . 

5. 
6. 
7 . 

.8 



3. 
* 

4 . 

- 5. 

i, 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

. 1 .V 

^2. 
3. 

4 . 

5 . 



10 

11 

12 
74 
11 
59 
15 
81 



20 
23 
.54 
/ 42 
72 

21 
19 
57 
42 
74 



78 
73 
83 
90 
41 
61 
118 
104 




104 
88 

106 
86 

108 

93 
91 
92 
89 
102 



104^ 
113 
104 

29 
108 
.69 
^ 65 

18 

31 
78 
1'9 
13 
23 
33 
\63 
59 

65 
76 
27 
50 
18 

76 
86 
31 

, 51 
19^ 

'8 0 
99 
44 
58 
22 



5 


0 


7 


0 


. 7 


0 


7 


4 


19 


4 


32 


14 


3 


0 


2 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


u 


n 

u 


2 


.0 


0 


1 


0 


' 0 


9 


6 


18 


40 


1 3 


.. -3 


13 ' 


.- . v 


1 1 


\ 


21 


8 


2 


0 


1 


1 


s 


0 




0 


17\ 


5 


3 


1 


8 


0 


4 


0 


6 


2 


12 


3 


2 


0 




Refer 1;o Self-Concept Inventory Appendix for response choices 
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Table 2 " 

Sel f -Concept 
Non -Voc at Lonay 
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Number 


of Responses 






a 

• 


b 


c 

-i 


' d 


e* 


1 . 


c 

9^ 


95 


"114 

X X ^ 


4 


1 


n 2 • 


26 


78 


1.1 6 * 
x*x yj * 


7 


1 


%j • 


33 


77 


1 no 

J. u u 


g 


^ 3 


4 . 


100 


72 • 


37 


13 


3 


? " 


1 4 


• 6 5 


11^ 


2 0 . 


8 


6 . 


64. 


58 




29 


21 


7 . 


19 


145 


57 


3 


1 


o • 


102 


99 




1 

X 


2 


1 

J- • 


^ J. 


1 1 9^ 


16 


2 


- 2 






103 


'11 


0 


0 


3 . 


112 


96 


1 


n 


0 . 


. 4. 


134 


73 


Q 


n 
u 


0 




X c 


78 


J o 


1 

X 


0 


u . 


/ o 


108 






1 


7 


X 7 


1 ft 


89 


11 


5 


Q 

O • 


o u 


^ 1 

*J X 


75 


21 


38 


1 . 


50 


100 




Q 
O 


2 


£. • 


4 


9 5 




•J 


^ 4 


^ O • 


' 1 ? 7 


62 




1 n 

X u 


4 




101 

« J. U J. 


6 0 


38 




1 2 




1 ?R 


11 


2 0 

1 


7 


3 




3S 


117 


. 63 


5 


3 


•' ■ 2 . 


37 


1 

98' 


82 


3 


2 


3 . 


• , 79 


95 


'33 


6 


4 




69 


7 7 


45 , 


15 


9 


1 ' ,5. 


97 


.85 


■ 30 


, 6 


3 


1 . 


29 


9 0, 


88 


11 


• . o 


2 . 


32- 


81 


9 4 


10 


5 


3 • 


71 


103 


36 


6 


8 " 


4 . 


53 


87 


61 


13 


10 •. 


5. 


87 


85 


36 


■ - l ' 


4 


* Refef to 


Sel f- Concept 


Inventory in 


App^endix 


for r»esponse ch 
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2- The 'finding^s also indicate perhaps a ne-ed for'\oro time 
spent in byilding sel f - c on f i dence *\vi 1>h in the Dist;(:ibut ive Educat ion 
student and perhap^ more time spent* in planned career development. 



■1 
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SECTION III 

IS 



MEASUREMENT OF WORK VALUES. 



OBJECTIVE (Number 2) 

L • ' • ^ ■ ^ 

^ Survey alj Distributive Education secondary students in 

* 

Arizona to determine their work vg^^lues, and these work values 
will be compared with value sa'tisfa'ctions as identified by 
employed workers in the fields of marketing an-d distribution. 

PROCEDURE ^ . • . 

In administering the-work val ues invent ory ,\ the primary 
concern was two-^old: (^0 -to determine what Work values were 



percei ve4" t o' be the most, important to Distributive Education 
students, and (2) to determine wheth'er jobs within *the marketing 
and distribution' cluster would satisfy those wo^k ^rajlues. 
Pusinessmen representing the cluster were asked to respond to 
the same instrument, but wfere asked to respond from the position 
of villus satisfaction from' jobs within the marketing and 
distribution cluster as perceived by them. 

The businesses selected to represent the marketing cluster* 
dre as follows: • • 

r . . - , 

1 , Spars 

- ^2, Lcdberter (Wholesaler) ' ' - - 

3. Desert Schools Federal Credit Union (Banking-Finance) 

^ 4. Starrett's (Specialty Women's Appaprel) * - 

5\ Red Carpet (Real Estate Sales) 

° ^6 



6. Arizona Electric League (Trade Association}. 

7. Wards (Department Store) / ' 

8. Lad T ' Dad (Specialty Men ' s. App are 1 ) . 

.9. Arizona Retailers Association (Trade Association) 
10. O'Malley (Building Materials) ' _ 
Re'spondents^ were encouraged to examine the entire industry- 
their businesses represent and to con f irm the i r re spons e s to the 
instrument with their colleagues. ^ . . 

FINDINGS ..... . . \ / ' 

See Tables 3 and 4 . ' 

Analysis . " • ^ ' . ; ^ 

1. Surprisingly, the study shows a very Strong correlation 
between values considered' to l)e important by Distributive 
Education students and. value satisfactions to be, gained from 
jobs within the marketing and distribution cluster as perceived 
by businessmen. * , 

2. The study indicates -that the work val<ues of Distributive 
Educa^tiori students correspond generally' with the work values 

of occupational workers in the marketing and distribution cluster. 

3. If Distributive Education students in the ^sample 
continue to pursue a career in marketing and distribution, the 
study indicates that a career in this field shoujd satisfy their 
work value need^. ^ ^ 

✓ 

RECOMMENDATIONS ' , ' ^ [ ' ^ 

If furth»er information*^ is desirable , each element of the 
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Table 3 



Student Work Values Inventory 



^Ranked in Order of Importance 



Work in. which you 



19 . 
13. 

30. 

5 . 
17. 

10 . 

44. 

42. 

18 . 

2* 
11- 
12. 
36. 

39. 
43. 
35. 
27. 
21. 

9. 
26. 

38. 
22 . 

4. 

3. 
15 . 

1 . 
23'. 
24. 

31 . 

32 . 
34. 
28. 

4S. 



having 
having 



a j ob . 

done a^.good day's 



are sure of always 
get the feeling of 
work . ' ' . * , 

you have helped an,ather person.' 
freedom in your own ^area . 
by the results wh^n you've done a -good 



. feel 
.have 
. know 

job. . \ ^ 

.can be the k^nd of person you would like 

t o be . . • 
.see^the results of your efforts, 
.are sure of another job in the company if . 

your present job ends, 
.have a boss who is reasonable. 
. help others . 

.have a boss who, gives you a square deal. 
.lik« the setting in which your job is done, 
.have a, good place in which ,to work (good-^ 

lighting, quiet, clean, enough space, etc.) 
.arQipaid erixDugh to live right, 
.have a supervisor wha is considerate, 
tlie kind of Jife you most enjoy, 
friendships with your fellow* employees 
^pur own decisions, 
your job will last; 

a way of life, while not on the job, 
you like . 

to be mentally alert. , . 
pay increases that keep up. with the 
o t 1 iving . 

forward to changes in your j 6b . 
ge t a rai s a. 



.lead 
."form 
.make 
, know 
. have 

that^ 
.need 
. have 

cost 
. 1 ook 
.can 

.try out new ideas and suggestions^., 
.have to keep solving new problems, 
.are mentally challenged. , 
•use leadership abilities, 
.add to the well-being of other people, 
.do many different things, 
.have good contacts with fe4 low 'workers 
.]know that others consider your work 

import ant . ^ 
.contribute new ideas. 



194 


9 


192 


4 


191 


3 


190 


8 


190 


7 


190 


'7 


190 


4 


189 


13 


189 


7 


188 - 


8 


187 


11 


18 7 


, 10 


187 


5 


187 


7 


187 


7 


186 


5 


186 


6 


186 


10 


185 


12 


185 


„ 6 


185 


7. 


1.84 


8 


■ 184 


15 


a83 


13 


183 


13 


182 


15 


181 


12 


181 


. 13 


•181 


8 


178 


14 


178 


10 


178 


15 


177 


15 
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23 



18 



/ 



25;. 

29 

6. 

33, 
20, 
37., 
41. 
40 . 
14. 

7. 

8 . 



.have adequate 
f aci li ties . 
.do not do the 
.gain prestige 
.are looked up 
,add beauty to 



lounge, toilet, and other 



time 
s 



same thing all the 
in your field, 
to, by 

the* world. > 

of othe'rs 



others 
world. 

.plan and organize the work 
, m'ake attractive products. 
, are your own\boss . , 
.have authority over others, 
.need to have artistic ability, 
.are one of the^gang. 



177 


12 


1 74 


18 


171 


26 


162 


. 29 


155 


38 


149 


45 


148 


40 


144 


52 


12 4 


74 


115 


81 


104 

1 


93 



* I = Important 
U = Unimportant 



** See questionnaire in Appendix 
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Table 4 

Business Representative Work Values Inventory 



Ranked in Ordej: of Impo^tanc^e 



Work in which you . . .** 
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un ■ ' 10 0, 

1.... have, to keep solving new pr-oblems. 0 

2 . . . .help others . 10 0 

5- hkve freedom in your own area. 0 

e'.'. i.gain prestige in your field. • ^ 10 0 
q iknow your job will last. ■^^\cp 

loV: cln be the kind of person y^u would like ^ 

n h°ave^ bo'ss w^o gives you a square deal 10 ^ 0 

U" like the setting in which your job is done 
13::: ge^the feeling'of having done a good day s _ 

work. * u 
14 -.have authority over others. 

I5::::try 6ut^ new- ideas and suggestions. . - 

16 ' create something new.. ' ' 
i7::::knoV by the ..results W^^en you've 4one a 

good^ j ob . , 

18 have a boss who-is reasonably. 

19 ;"are sure -of always having a job. 

21:.:. make your own « J"" ' \ ^ 3^ „ith the 

22 have pay increases that keep up , 

cost, of living.- . . ' 

23 are mentally challenged. - 
24:.. .use leadership abilities^ .^^^ .^^^ 

-26 have & of lite, wniie 

„ fo" 'f^faidships, with your fellow employees. 
Zs'T.knoC that others consider your work 

„ .dHordo'the sa^e thing all the ti«. , 

xo' ' ' AO many different things. 
32...-ao iiidii/ u ^ ,,ni-Vi f'pllow workers. 

^4 ' have good contacts with ^ellow 

rs;:::5ead l^e ■ 

''••••;r,htini:°Uet:%;"ea:. enough space, etc.,. 
38 ..need -to be -mentally alert, 
tg' are paid enough to live right. 
43----have^a supervisor who, is considerate.- , 
44'':::see the results of your efforts.. 
45 contribute -fiew ideas . 

4;:: ;!ook%orirrd to changes in S^our' job. 



T 30 



10 • 


0 


10 


0 • 


10 


0 


10 . 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10, 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


' 0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


. 10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 




0 


10' 


10 


0 


10 


0 


■ 10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


9 . 


^ 1 



31... .add. to the well-being of other people. 
33.... are looked up .to by others. 
30.. '..feel you have helped .another person. 
40.... are your own boss. 

42.... are sure of another job in the company if 

your present jobends. 
14 /...have auth.o^rity over others. 
37...vplan anS organize the work of others: 
20.... add beauty to the world. 

25.... have adequate lounge, toilet, and other 

' facilities . ' . ' 

41.... make attract ive product s . 

7..... need to ha;ve artistic abililjy. 

8 . . . . are one af' the gaivg-. ^' 



Q 


1 

± 


9 


1 


8 


2 


R 


2 


8 


2 


(J 




7 


3 


6 


4 


6 


4 


6 


4 


5 


5 


2 


8 



1" 



I = Important 
U = Unimportant"* 

* See questionnaire in^Ap^endix 
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cluster might b(S researched independently and in greater depth 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
• * STUDENT .AND COORDINATOR EVALUA^TIONS^ V 

OBJECTIVES (Numbers 3 and 4) 

All Distributive Education students in Arizona will be 
Surveyed to determine their evaluation of the current . 
Distributive Education progra^ji^ i t s objectives, and its 

achievements^ . 

All teaclrer-coordinators in the state will be sXirveyed 
to- determine their evaluation of the current .Distributive 
Education i)rogram, its ol^ctives, an^ ifs achievements. The 
two survpys^will be compared to see if the perceptions of the 
students and the cjoordin at ors are the same, , Another analysis 
will be' run .to determine, if the Distributive Education program 

t 

obiectives in Arizona ar.e identical to the perceptions of ther 
•' ^ . 

^two groups . 



PROCEDURE 

In order to effecti-vely evaluate' the secondary high school 
Distributive Education programs in Arizona, it was necessary 
to get responses from students currently enrolled in Cooperative 
Merchandising. Marketing students usually are not exposed. to 
an on-the-job experience during their junior yeai:. The ^ 
instrument 'used to satisfy the purpose of th i s'' ob j e ct i ve was a 
comprehensive questionnaire to. help the students evaluate their 
total Distributive Education program. (See appendix for sample) 

' " 3 -3 
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To properly satisfy the latter objective,, it was necessary 
to administer to a samp-ling of Distributive Education coordinators 
in Arizona the identical instrument that the Distributive 
Education students completed/. " By administering the same •■ -. 

instruments, comparisons could be made.. ' 

The^results of e 1 e ven s choo 1 s were analyzed in this part ^ 
of the study. The eleven schools constitute a random sampling 
consisting of schools from both small and^large communities, 
various social economic groups, 'and various geographical 
locations- The high schools analyzed in this section include: 



Kin gman 

Canyon Del Oro 
Alhambra 
Coron ado 
Globe 
Choi 1 a 



Cajnelback 
Pueb 1 o 
• Sunnys 1 ope 
South Mount ain 
Me s a 



FINDINGS 

See Table 5 



ANALYSIS 

Before a valid appraisal of the instruments could be made, 
it was, decided that special emphasis would be placed on the 
analysis of those areas in which a total of 30 ^rcent or more 
Of the respondents answered "undecided/* "disagree," or "stfon'gly 
disagree" to the various. que*st ions of the in s t rumen t Th i s was 
determined because it was felt that when responses that tend to 

r 



Table 5 

Distributive Education High Schoi^l 
Student-^ Instrument 



Percentage of 







Responses 


to , Each 


Que St i on 




J 


* 

SA 


A 


•U 

• 


•D 


SD 


1 


23 


45 


21 


7 


4 


2 


21 


• 51 


19 


7 


2 


3 


21 


50 


20 


7 


2 


4 • 


^ 24 


45 


20 


10 


1 


5 


20 


44 


24 


7 


5 


6 


2 0 


46 


. 20 


11 


3 


7 - 


16 


45 


• 22 


14 




8 


26 


45 


20 


8 




9 


24 


44 


22 


9 


I 


10 


33 


33. 


2 3 . 


10 


1 


11 


22' 


38 


25 


13 


2 


12 


32 


45 


15 . 


5 


3 


13 


23 


46 


20 


7 


4 


14 


. - 14 


39 

43 ^ 


31 


12 


4 


15 


14 


, 25 


14 


4 


16 . 


22 


. 46 • 


23 


7 


2 


17 


23 


50 


19 


5 


3 


18 


3 2 


46 


1 1 


-7 . 


. 4 


19 


33 


44 


13 


7 


3 


20 


23 


4 7 


23 . 


5 


2 


21 


3,1 


50 




6 


3 


22 


22 


54 . 


14 


8 


2 


23 


in 


50 


22 


9 


2 


24 


19 


41 


23 


11 


6 


25 


20 


38 ■ - 


31 


6 


5 


26 


24 


38 ' 


28 


5 


5 


27 


. 27 


39 


23 


8 


3 


28 


31 


43 


15 


6 


5 


29 


15 


40 • 


31 


10 


'4 


30 


10 


35 


3.3 ■ - 


15 


5 


31 


14 


34 


26 


18 


8 


3 2 


25 


51 


16 


6 


•2 


32 ' 


15 


34 


25 . 


21 o 


5 


34 


19 


34 


25 


15 


7 


35- 


20 


' 39 


23 


13 


5 


36 


24 


45 


21 


7 


3 


37 


25 


45 


21 


7 


2 


38 . 


21 


48 


21 


9 


1 


39 


20 


50 


\ 18 / 


8 


4 



40 


28 


53 


12 
15 


5 ^ fx 


. 2 r 


41 


26 ' 


55 


4; ■ 


1 ' 


42 




55 


14 ' 


4 


2' 


43 


• !> 


45 


23 , 


8 


5- 


.44 


19 


49 


19 ^ 


10 


3 


45 

J 


26 


48 


IS 




4 



at tallied instrument 
Strongly Agree 
Agree 

Undec ided ^ 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 



for quest ions 
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be negative are reaching one-third of the total responses close 
evaluation should take place. < 
Student Instrument ^ 



The statj)stics show that generally most students show a 
positive attitude towa'rd the Distributive Educ at io^tK^pTOgr am 
in Arizona. The instrument was divided into several classifications 



concerning the* Distributive Education progra-wp^^or closei" 
evaluation. They ^i^cl ude*; ' 
1. Related Cl a's s : Teacher and Curriculum 
*'2. Student Needs and Attitudes 

3, On-the-job Work Experience 
o 4 . DECW 

Students felt' that they were receiving training in\' 
vp^lanning, j^ricing, promoting, dis trib'Hit ing , buying, advertising, 
and soiling. of froods and services which they thought helped 
thQm as employees in the field of marketing and distribution.* 
Most students across th§ . state indic^tfeed that they experienced 
a s imulated j ob i'^nterview and sales presentation to further ^gj-eJ 
thom in preparing themselves as effective employees. Most 
Distributive Education programs nlso sec!.med to ,bo teaching 
students that ^thpy- have moral /responsibil ities to their employers 
Students seemed to be generally satisfied with methods of 
instruction and indicated that films, film strips, records, and 
other audio- vissial aids had been helpful in their l^earnmg of 

1 

the subject matter. ^ 

♦ 

^Other positive aspebvts to the Distributive Eduliatiqn 



program include understandings of why business exists, consumer 
spending, in connection with business success, and competition 
among businesses' in the fiel4 *of marketing 'and d-ist ribut ion . 
In addition, students seemed to thii>k that the Distributive-' 
Educ at ion . program helped them to *see that businesses have 
responsibilities to socriety such as providing jobs to 
people regardless pf *race, color, or creed. Overall, students 
in Distributive Educati on^ programs in Arizona fel,t they were 
improving their skills and j/hereby making themselves more 
efficient employees in the field of marketing and distribution.. 

There were several area> with a higher degree of uncertain 
and negative .'V^ponses wliich should be observed. These 
observations could lead to possible, improvement of Distributive 
Education programs in Arizona: ^ ' 

A large percentage of students have n^t 
been keeping adequate records indicating the pi'ogress 
and skills they have achieved while enrolled in a 
Di s t rilioit ive Educati^^ program. This would probably 

» 

indicate that many programs are not using training 
plans or training profiles^to enhance the 5tuden;ts' 
on-the-job experiences, 

In addition, a high percentage (52 percent) 
were not sure or had not been advised .regularly 
concerning their 'progress in achieving their career 
goal. Probably increased individualized instruction 
and guidance wou Id be desirable to help correct this. 

A 
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Many students <53 percent) felt uncertain 
Vr'did ^ot feel t^lat the Distributive Education 
program was providing' them adequate guidance in 
pl anning ^their formal, education in school. 

2. * Many students were exceeding a 40-hour-a- 
week work schedule which seemed to be interfering 
with some students' grades and pers ona 1 t ime . 

3. Many students thought that not enough time 
was spent in'the Volat^ class with problems they, had 

' conitected with their employment. Consequently a 

high percentage of students (39 percent) were not 

certain or thought the related class was not 

providing skills that> they fel4u.-tiiey needed for 

their jobs. This would indicate that curriculum 

far the related class possibly needs revision or 
<* 

should be cjosely studied in thd future. 

4. Career interests or career goals are 
important to' the Distributive Education programs in 
Arizona. Many student's felt their on-the-job 
experience wa? not -priJviding them experience 
connected with their career goals. This would 
indicate that many students either do not have"^ 

a career goal in the- f?.eld of marketing and 
distribution or more^ikely are not sure of 
their career interests 'at such an^early age. 

5. Forty-seven percent of those sur;veyed felt i 
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either they were not sure or did not feel the 
i Distribu.tu.ive Education program helped them value 
the American system of democracy and frefe enter- 

prise. . , . • 

6". Many students also felt that their prggram 
did not provide them adequate ex^uipment' and supplies 

• in the class rooSilich were helpful in lear,ning. 
Yet the students were more positive concerning 
the us^c of films, film strips, records, and 
other audio-visual -aids which they felt their 
Distribut i,ve ^Educatibn program provided them. 

7. The^se were several questions per t ai n ing l o 
^DECA, Although the, majority of the evalulation of 
DECA wi,ll fake place in , d i scus s i on of another 
oTjjective later the study. The students ^ . 

responding -to the instrument fe^t DECA was helpful 
in teaching the valU-e -of working tog(?ther. On^the 
other h^any, it found that 40 percent ^f tJic 

students were un^.ure or felt th^e tiECA activiti-es 
did not further develop skills that they normally 
learned on the job. In addition / many students 
(34 percent) were not sure or felt attending local,^ 
regional, and' state conferences had no-t helped them 

• • » • " 

socially. , ' 

Coordinator Ins trument and Comparison 

Since the same que s t ionn ai ye ' given to the high school 
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students was answered by the Distributive E^^cJ^tion coordinatorp 
comparisons can .be made between the twb^,groupS. Generally, the| 
ccrordinators had positive rejactions to operation of their \, 
respective Distributive Education programs. However, observatij' 
shown 'by the results of the quest ionnaire ;indi^(jated that there | 
were sev-eral areas of concern. An overall observation was that| 
many of the arenas of -possible we akne s ses ,^s''^"extr e s sed by th^ ^ 
Distributive- Education students, were also indicated t.o be weak, 

by the Distributive Educatron coordinators. Th^y include: 

... ■ . . .. ■ - 

1, There was some question as to.whetlher the ^ 

. students had been helped through the Distributive '. 

Education program to ,value more the Americar^ system 

of democracy and (frep en-terprise 



2 • Coordinators also indicated a weakn^s s in 
providing re gu 1 ar\ advi senj.en t to student s rega^rding 
their 'care^er gqal^- In addi t ion , ^.there seeinei|l to 
be some evidencd' tjhat the Distributive Education 



program did .not provide enough guidance and planning 
forV formal educat\ion in school. Along the sime'" 

■ - ■ \ V V 

line of thought , sjDhie coordinators f e 1 1 - some ^we\akn e s s 
in keeping adequa te \re cords along with student s^| 
concerning progress Wd skills students had achieved 
in connection with their *on -the -j ob -experiences. 

3, , In the ^rea bf career goa'l^, coordinators 

\ ■ c 

felt some reservation^ as to whether students^ saw 

the value of getting st)e.cial ized training for jobs 
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in marketing and distribution/' There were als-o some 
feelings of 'uncertainty as to whether or not some 
students were in jobs relating to their care^ goals. . 
Finally, some coorldin at brs questioned were not sure 
whether the Distributive Education program hBlped 
their students to** decide whether they were really 

: capable, of meeting their career goals in marketing 

■ ■ • * y .- ' • 

and distribution. 

. 4. The, results indicated that 40 percent of 
the 'coordinators felt they did not have adequate 
equipment and supplies in the classroom which were 
^Slpful in learning. The us0 of films, fflm strips, 
and other audio-visual equipment was ,al^o listed as 
a possible weakness by the coordinates questioned. ^ * 

5. Some Distributive Education co.ordinators 
f elt uncertain as to whether the ^distributive 
Education program helped students see the civic 
and moral responsibilities of businesses. 

6. Finally, several coordinators questioned 
whether participation in DECA. act ivi t ies developed 
their s.tuden^^ skills any further than normal on- 

^ the=^j"^aM^learning . --^ . / \^ i- . 

CoQVrdinator Program Evalg^tion, Instrumjkit • ^ ^^^^^^^^ 

A program evaluation quest ionnaireVith open-ended - ' 
.questions was distributed to Distributive Educat^ion 

coordinators to obtain g"r e at e r . perspe ctive concerning their 

- \ ' ■ . ■ ^ • ^ 



reactions to questions in five areas of, concern to Distributive 
Education in Arizona. These areas are: (1)*DECA, (2) AADET, 
(3) the St-ate DeTpartme'nt , (4) Teacher-Education, and (5) School 
Administration. , Esich of these topics will be^ reported on by 
sectiOT^^ (For coordinator demographics see ^Page 33.) 
DISCA (Distributive Education Clubs of America) 
The first question asked: ''Do you feel-DECA is- necessary 
in accomp lish ing ' the pverall educational objectives of the 
high school Distributive Education" program? Why?" . Eighty percent 
of the teacher-coordinators .resp,onded in the affirmative, and 
20 percent in the negative. Reasons given in support of DECA 
included 40' percent indicating that DECA provided an a-venue for - 
competition among the ^youths. Twenty percent responded that it 
helped fulfill, the social need of the stud^'erits. Twenty percent 
listed motivation and leadership^ and 10 percent responded that 
DECA provided good public relations. A 10 percent negative 
response clarified that DECA wasn't accomplishing its educational 
objectiA^s because ofi student apathy. ^ 

Question Two as'ked: "Wh'ich phase of DECA w^s the mpst 
beleficial to the Distributive Education studentg in their 
learning about marketing and distribution^?" ' Ninety percent of 
the respondents indicated the< peer competition to be, 1:he most 
beneficial activity to DECA students. Forty percent mentioned, 
the involvement of DECA with local businessmen. Twent y pe r cent 

listed DECA conferences; and 10 percent responded. to each of 

. ^. - : ' ' . 

the following: social, fund rai.sing, planning. and execution 
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o DATA FROM COORDINATOR GENERAL . INFORMATION SH-E-ETS 

X 

Eleven Distributive Education coordinatjDrs throughout the 
state of Arizona returned que s t ionn^ re s and general information 
sheoks. ' Frpiii -these sheets it was possible to determine character- 
istlcfe of tho$e coordinat orsVgn^ their high^ school programs. 

The average Distributive -Education teacher-coordinator 
in the sample has taught for 5.7 years. The longest in terms 
of experience was fifteen years, *and two coordinators indicated 
that they were ^n their first year pf teaching. 

-Of the Distributive Education programs surveyed, the 
average length of time for the school to have had its cooperative 
Distributive .Education program was 9.5 years. The newest 
program started* four years ago, and the oldest program has been 
in existence for fifteen years. 

Ten high schools offered d cooperative Office Education ^ 
(COE) program in addition to Distributive Education. Serven HERO 
programs and six ICE programs were alsb^in existence at the surveyed 
schools. One school also had a cooperative Special Edlication 
program, and^one school listed a coope^rative Child Care program. 

The average size of the high scHools surveyed wa^ 2,049: 
the range extended from 3,100 to 943 students. The average . 
enrollment of cboperativd Distributive Education prograrfiS as of 
December 1974 was 22 students. Eleven schools had a total^of 
thirteen • cooperative qlasses withr 0!ie school in Phoenix having 
three separate classes. » 
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of activities," and the totja DECA program. 

The third question tT^Jd to ascertain which ac tivities 
were least. desirable to ttfK teacher-coor dinator and why. FiYty 
percent of the- coordinators responded to fund raising, while 
20 percent responded- to each of manual^s, conferences, and club 
' activities other th an cont e s t s . One coordinator, listed national 

dues . \ , 

Question Four in the DECA section asked the coordinators 
how they related or included DECA activities into their 
instructional programs. / Ninety percent of the coordinators 
responded that DECA in their programs was co - cur r i cu 1 ar . Thirty 
percent stated that they used some class time, while\bne 
coordinator said no class time was used. 

The final question 'in this section asked th e coordinators ^ 
- to give suggestions for improvement, of -DECA act ivities aV they 
related. to their Distributive Education prograi^s'. Fosty ^cent 
felt that an improvement of competitive events i^s, necessary .^---.^ 
,One of these suggested adding a * par 1 i ament ary procedure contest, 

\. . •• , ■ 

■ and an-c^her person suggest^ adding an -op-en ceremony contest, 

/ Sixty percent of the' coordinators indicated that more stydent 

involvement was needed. Th'irty percent su^ges'tc/d better 

communication with the State Department. FinancVal support 
' " '' ' \ 

was suggested, by 20 percen-t . One of these was ciri\ical of local 

•chapters financially supporting the State Department. The 'other 

• , person- suggeste.-d. the 'programs needed more money. '^'^^"^^ 

suggested that a bettr^; coordinator handbook be avaflable for 
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teacher-coordinators. A response was given suggesting a 
revision of .the Fall Conference, and two felt geographic 

'• ^ ■ ' . . / 

restructuring was needed, 

AaDET (Arizona Association . of Distributive Education Teachers) 

The first question in the AADET section asked: "Do'^you > 

►J 

f^el there is a need for a professignal organization for 
Distributive Education teachers in the state of Arizona?^' All 
ten respondents to this quest-ion responded in the affirmative. 

When asked what coordinatdrs saw as the role pf AADET ; 4 0 
percent responded communication among members, and 40 percent also 
indicated articulation to the Sjtate Department. Thirty percent 
of the coordinators felr AAD^ET should help improve Distributive 
Education and DECA. "Twenty percent saw it as a lobby group. 
Ten percent response was given to each of the following: service 
to members, support state probleirts, monii-tor pglicy changes, 
research; curriculum planning, pro f e^is i onal conferences, and * 
acting as a decSL s ion -mak ing group. ■ ^ 

The third -question asked i f ' the "coordin at oT was sktisfied 
or dissat!isfied with tbe present role of AADET, Eighty per|ent 
felt they w.ere s at i s f i e d , wh i 1 e one person was dissatisfied. 
One other person wasn't sure. Two reasons for dissatisfaction 
were gi^en: (1) lack of part ic ip at ioi;, and (2) group possessed ^ 
no authority. ^ , 

* When asTcfed if.the coordinators fel t there was adequate 

S f 7^ ■ " =^ 

commuhication among AADET j^embers , 40 percent responded "yes," 
and 50 percent responded "no."- Rjpasons for a "no" response 
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were as follows: (1) need more time for coordinators to 
fraternize, (2) th\ group doesn't meet often enoygh, (3) outlying 
communities' are not involved enough, and (4) a distance problem 
the meetir^^s are too short to make the trip worthwhile. 

The fiftli question asked for suggestions for improvement 

• * • • • f 

of AADET's role for Distributive Education coordinators in 



Arizona, Fifty percent resp^nd^-d — ti.a±^ t ron ger leadership was 
needed. Other responses given were: more involvement from 
members, need a regional newsletter, avoidance of centralizing 
all the officers in the Phoenix area, rotation of workshop 
locations, more • mi n i -mee t in gs and/or workshops, and the 

♦ f 

president of AADET should work with the -State Department as a 
co-leader. ^ 
State Department 

Questions in this section concerning th e re 1 at i on ship < 
between teacher-coordinators and the State Department started 

by asking: ''What do you see as the ro le of the State Department 

_ — — 1 — ' ■ ' — ' ^- — — 

of Edu'cation in connection with your local D i s JirfTXutt: i ve Education 
program?" Fifty percent of the coordinators ^el t Uhat the 
role was primarily one of lending exporti-se. ^Another common 
response was similar supporting the locdl coordina^r. /" ' 



ThirtV peripjtt indicated the State Department's role was that 



oiT gtjidanceV and-^dvi ce A numbei;. of diveorse responses were also 



• offered, amon g^Xtliem : a tool of the local program; better public 

relatr'ons, curriculum heljg^, communication, provide professional 

conferences, provide in^st ruct ional ' mat er ial s , and define 

I 
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the philosophy. 

. The second question asked^hether the t e ache r- coordin at or was 
satisfied or' dissatisfied ^^rith/the current role of the State Department 
of Education . A number of coordin at ors did not respond to this 
question. Of those responding a relatively small percentage indicated 
total sa^tisf^action . About 50 percent of those responding expressed 
dissatisfaction. Reasons for dis sat i^af action included a lack of 
communication, lack of stron^T^adershx^ , i.^id the feeling thaX members 
of the State Department of Education were too far removed from the 
classroom to be of major assjrstance to .the teacher-coordinators. 

When tjie teacher-eoording^ors were asked if they felt 
there was adequat.e communication between the Sta.te Department and 
the coordinator , 60 percent responded negatively, 20 percent were 
affirmative, and 20 percent answered, "most of the time." Reasons 
given for the lack of communication were that a host ility • seemed 
to exist between coordinators and the State Department. Another 
person responded that there was too much pressure to "perform" 
at conferences witl^^o i^mphasis placed on what a^ually happejied^ ' 
in theSj^c^fa's^^r^jj^^ CjOi^^r dihator said that he had^noH^^d * \ 

h vi sit oV'^^Tome from' tl^^tate Department to his classroom for eight 

. ' • ^ ■ ' V . 

or ninc^years. ^ ^ 

The fourth question in this sect io^ was concerned with 
whether the coordinators felt pressures from the State Department 

0 

concerning the operation of their programs. Twetity percent 
responded "yes," while eighty percent responded "no." One 
perscn said there was pres sure in the HERO p^rogram , /however . 

48 - ^ 
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the last question in this section asked for suggestions 
from the coordinators for improveynent of the State Department's 
V^- . role as it related tp the operati^tn of the Distributive Education 

program , The most frequently occurring response said the 
coordinators would like to see a person from the State Department, 
visit them'once in awhile other than in connection with a DECA 



activity. Another suggestion was that members of the State 
^Department should listen to and consider coordinator suggestions. 
Other responses included placing less emphasis on DECA and more 
on Distributive Education, more Curriculum ideas, more promotion 
of Distributive ^Education , providing media for instructors to 
use, and improving working relationships with, all Administrators.." 
Teacher-Education 
' ' The first questi on in the Teacher-Education section a^ked: 

; * : ■■ 1 • 

"How could the role^ of the teacher-eduxator be of mor^ 

service to you (the. coordg-ntito g-O Sixty - percent' responded 
" — — — 

that^jfno^^ service" i^/pes of activities, such as semina»rs,^ 
should be av^allable. Twenty percent asked fo'r more methodol(^gy 
training and curriculum ideas. Another suggestion, was that^ 
Distributive Education colleger's tudonts should be more active^ 
in^DECA. An"i^ther suggestion was tRat a para-professional 
program using prospective coordinators be 'instituted Thirty 
percent of the coordinators were satisfied with things the way 
hey were- and' just wanted them to continue as they were.. 

The second question in this^ect i/o\i asked if there was 



adequate communication between 



this ^ e c t i^ 
n teg/cher-ed 



educators and 
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teacher-coordinators. Fifty percent answered "yes," 20 percent 

answered "no," and 20 percent said it was "ok^y.V One person 

felt communication fluctuated greatly -t- sometimes it was 

g9od, and sometimes it \^/*as not. A suggestion for improvement 

included havi n g ' r e gion a 1 meetings of coordinators and teachpr- 

educators ' two or three times a year. V; 

All respondents answered "yes when jasked if they would 

like to see more "in service*' workshops provided. ^ Suggested 

topics included the fo 1 lowing : ' ^ sharing and creat'lng classroom 
' ^ t . 

materials and games, empathy, management techniques for 

cojordinators ^ curriculum development workshops, and a workshop • 

on\ how to develop training stations. One person suggested 

the^e workshops should^ include only "experienced" coordinators 

so that they would be of more value* .Two indi v idua Is • ( 2 0 percen 

..^Sj^g^es ted that thQ seminars or workshops should be^similar to 

the ones promoted by the Ad Club. 

Again all r esp on dents answered "yes" when asked ifthey 

J. ■ 

would like to see more professional Distributive Education 

courses offered by t-he [i^ii vers i t ie s . Suggestions included an 

advanced techniques course and a DECA .activities course. ^ 

Suggestions for j.mprovemen t of the t e ache r - coor din at or 

function included more public relations, being more careful 

with the student teaching experience, more visiting of schools, 

more man'^gemcnt systems, a teacher s e 1 f - e va 1 uat i on progrd)m, 

and more involvement with Distributive Education coc|rdinators 

and their programs. One suggestion, stated that there was a need 

« 
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to have a Distributive Education contact at Northern Arizona 
UnjversjLty in Flagstaff. ^\ * ' 

School Administration 

The final section started off by asking what the coordinators 
saw as the tole of the school admin i st rat ion , to their^ program . ^ 
Most of the responses indicated the school administration was 
supportive and^,cooperat ive. Assistance tot the program was 
shown with financial assistance, released tinfe -for the coordinator 
to attend professional ac t i^i t ie^ ,-^1 ann in g assistance, and 
assistance in 'rec ruiting students. for the progi'am.- ^ 

^ Suggestions on how this relationship could be iiapr^oveA 
included including the scViool, administration in more Distribytive 
Education and DECA activities, informing the administrators 
more about 'the program, and receiving more flexibility for the 
DECA program . 

Question Three asked if the coordinators felt the administration 
understood the program, and ^f it st rotiglf^^upport ed itT All but 
one respondent (90 percent) answered "yes" to both questions. 
One person felt it wasn't supported as v/ell as it should be, 
and others felt academics or athletics still wore given more 
support than the Distributive Education program. 

When asked how this could be improved , 20 percent sugges.ted 

,v. 

that more public relations was needed. Another coordinator felt 
more flexibility was needed for DECA and the coordinator. Other 
suggestionV^ included informing the school administrators of the 
minimum requirements af the Distributive Educatioln program. 
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inclusion of school administrators in policy formulation 
meetings, and visitation by State Department staff to 4he 
school ^administrators to request their support for the program. 

Th'e final question asked what changes -th^ teache r -coor dinat or 
would like to see in the^place that t he^TApro gram held within 
the school environment. Twenty p^er^l^^^ that more 

knowledge about Distributive EducWijon was needed by other - 
teachers and non -D i s t r ibut i Ve Education studen ts . Other 
suggestions included doing more recruiting of underclassmen and 
using a marketing class as a feeder class to the D^i s t r ibu t i ve 
Eflucation program. One person responded that credit for Work 
Experience has weakened the role of Distributive Education and 
that this should be changed. 

/ . . V 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS FROM ALL INSTRUMENTS ^ 

1. A large percentjige of students and coordinators 
indicated that ,they were not aware of the fact that 

th^ free enterprise system and its concepts were 
being taught. ^ 

2. Student responses indicated a weakness in 

records of accomplishment; i. e., the uste of training ^>P^^ 
plans, trainirtg agreements, profiles, and the like. 
In other words, they had no record of compe t en cy 
development . ' 

3. Students indicated that the related class ■ 
did not address itself to on-the-job problems. They 
also indicated that counseling by the coordinator was 
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not adequate . ' 

4, In ^answer to the qOestion: "Do'es the coordina*tor 
• check to make, certain' you don 't work over forty hours 
a week?" over 30 percent the students said "no." 
J The Arizona philosophy of distributive" EducationT as stated 
and agreed uji!i l^y the Stat e Department df Distributive Education, 
the State Si^p^rvisor '^of Distributive Education and the teacher- 
coordinators 6f Distributive Education in the stat e - of .Ar i zona is 
in agreement with the United States Office of Educatip^i policy, 
as: outlined "in This We Believe in Distributive Education .. It 
would^ appear that in practice , some of the programs wi.thin the 
state high schools vary somewhat from thi s philosophy . Tt would 

appear that some students and coordiaators in the state ^do not 

C 

perceive the program objectives as perceived in the state 
philosophy'. , • 

RECOMMENDATIONS ' ■ - 

.1. Some type of State plan or guide (with suggested 
guidelines) should be prepared and. .proper ly communicated to 
high sjchool Distributive Education coordinators across the stat© 
of Arizona. Distributive Education coordinators and teacher- ^.^ 
educators should be included in the preparatjLon of such a plan 
to provide greater unity in the Distributive Education forces 
in Arizona. 

2 Since 'there were several areas of weakness indicated 
by both Distributive Education students and coordinators 
regarding the program of instruction, more workshops and/or 

' 53 ' 
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training sessions should be organized. The^'e ' workshops could 
ibe pl.anned by the teacher-educators, AADET , or a- comb inat i on 
of th/ two .groups . 

3 The State Department of Education should t'ake a . 
greater leadership rple offering guida-nce and a-dvice to • • 
Di-stribut ive Education coordinators across the stafe. t^^. 

* I 

4. Communication from the State Department of Education 
should be improved with more emphasis on the Distributive 
Education program and less emphasis onDECA. 

5. AADET'should take a stronger leadership role in 
improving commun3|:at icuj^y^jno^ its member'^, forking witUi rlv« 
State Department, of Educat idn , • and iji vol vdn g(^bjjti^in g 4 ' 
^communities more in their efforts. ' 

6. Since both (^o.ordinat ors and Distributive Education 
students expressed , a need for additional ^qmipment and. supplier 
in some Distributive Education classrooms a^oss the- s t a t ^ / . 
vocational funds should be made available to those schools with 
limited facilities. School administrators and coordinators 
should be informed as'toAow to apply for additional vocational 
funds and about eligibi-liVy ^or Jtheso funds. 

• 7, The ins tructional .program throughout the state must 

reflect more accurately the purposes^and objectives and the 
Arizona philosophy of Distributive Education. ^ ^ 
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SECTION V >- • 
- ft • J • » 

OCCUPATlbNAL ASSESSMENT AND REVIEW 

, OF ' JOB LISTINGS ; ,' - 

* . ■ '* . 

OBJECTI'VeS. (Numbers 5 and 13) * * . 

An occupational assessment of the marketing/distribution 
cluster wiir be conducted. The results will be compared %xth the 
-needs a^s determined by the Department of Economic 'Security. 

Review the identified titles with an industria^l advisory* 
committee composed of representatives of the ma j or oc cupat ional 
families id^tified within" the occCipat'ion a 1 listihgs to identify' 
omissions and/or inappropriat'e inclusions. ' ^ ^ • 

PROCEDU'RE 

The occupational assessment was done as a p^airt of objectives 

nine, ten, and^eleven. .The data collected there was ' ut i 1 i z ed' - 
in rese a^Qching the objectives here\ . , ^ 

Interviews were conducted ^ with representatives from the 

Arizona bepartment of'Econ*omic Security, and business leaders - - 
identified with the»major oc cupat ion a^ f ami 1 ie s . ^ ^ , ^ 

ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS . ; -n* • ^ ^ . 

' .Because of current economic conditions ' and slow dovn in, 
population growth, it was impossible to project accurate-,, 
meaningful needs-data based on past or .present expe,rience s . 

The occupational assessment search for comparative data 
' proved.' fruitless. All Attempts to utiliie data or inpu-t from 
other agencies resulted in references back to the data provided 

■ ■ 55'- " ' . " : 
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by the Departm-ent of Economic Security. Therefore., there was- 

no.,valrd way H'o compare the projected occfupational needs with 

i • ■ 

those determined by ' t'he Department of. Economic Security. 

Data for the publications of the Department .of .Economic ' ' 
^Security is tak-en- from the ,1970 Census of • papu 1 at ibp' . Allocations- 
were made for those occupations not reported. Occupational 
change factors from' "Tomorrow ' s Manpower Needs" were then 
applied .,• These change facto-rs are derived from a national 
matrix. The data' is' then prepared to meet voca^tional educational 
planning i:equ i remen t s . ; As yocationad areas do not always agree 
with census data or DPT ' num-bers , so^me - v.al iH ity is lost in . 
transition. Because of Arizona's rapid growth, inifial estimates 
.are discarded. Revised pro ject ipn^ .aVe derived f rom a niu 1 1 ip 1 e .^^ 
regression using Ari zona ' s popul ation and the nation's employment 

a's the independent variables, ' * 

^ • ' , / ' ■ . . ^ ■ 

Mt\' Naylor, .Manpow er ' Ana ly s t , Department of Economic 

Security, stated that the entire ' methodology of collect-tng da'ta 
will be Changed, within the next few years as they switch, to a new 
system-. They intend to integrate with the Occupational Empldymeat 
Statistics P rogram s whi ch will complete the ^t ran s i t ioti Aom a labor 
force concept, ("currently being used) to a work force concept." 
The lat^l^e^r is .more desirabl,e since it reflects place-of Twork 
'•rather than p 1 ace - o f - re s i dence and el iminates the *sel f- coding 
problems, of the.census, . , - ^ 

Representative's of the 'major occupational families identified 
within the cluster were surveyed in an attempt to validate the 

. ■ 5S. 
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d,ta a. I^oiectea by the Department of Economic Security. 
I^idustries x^epresented in the survey included hote^ - lod^in g , 
softlines, food . distribution iind s ervi c-e s , f in an c e and credit, 
and hom€ furnishings. They were surveyed to determine if current 
figures and,research could be located to identify job titles 
withinv'theif' industry ^nd con firm^ data colle.cted from the • 
Department of Economic Security. . 

No evidence of organized- data could be found that would have 
any utility for- our use. For example, the Hotel Association 
had many-figures.' However, after examining their data, it w^as 
noted th'at their information was all compiled from the Division 
of fixronomic Security and Arizona State University Research Center. 
The only figures they 'had of their own were' verbal estimates of 
growth projection based on city approved known hotels to be 
'built. These ijfcluded only those hotels which had alr.eady - 
financially committed themselves and then only large chain members 
who were' members Qf the Association. It did not include figures 
for non-members or small independents. It became obvious their 
figures were not going to be 'any more valid than -the ones already 
available. 

' The Marketing Research Department of the Ari zona "U apub 1 i c - 
Gazette was surveyed' to find the source of the data used in their 

'* ^ ' * • -4 

. yearly' publication, "Inside Phoenix." In an interview with the 
Marketing Department it was ' di^coveVed that their figures were 

.ot)tained from the Department of Economic Security. In their 
coasumer survey they did, not originate reseajj^h on occupations 



and growth. 
HECOMMENDAT.IONS 



■ / i 
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1. Do noth'ing for the moment -- wait for' the Department 

of Ecp^omic Security to change over to the Occupational Employment 
Statistics Program. / * • " o 

2. ^ The State Department of Education may waijt to canvass 

a valiS sample of the state businesses represented in the cluster, 
to determine curr en t empl oyment figures and projected needs* 
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. , SECTION VI ^ . 

• ' ■.' * 

EROGRAM PROJECTIONS AS VIEWED 
BY NATIONAL LEADERS' • . 

OBJECTIVE (Number 6) - ■ - 

National leaders in the field of Distributive Education 
will be surveyed to determine not only current status but need 
foT change and projections for the future in organization and 
administration of the Distributive Education program, 

PROCEDURE - ^ . 

The researcher personally contacted national leaders for 

input regarding projections for the future development of tho 

Distributive Education program. Current spee Ches and Vritings / 

of these leaders were alsp perused. Represented in this sampling 

were t eacher-educators State Supervisors,^ and leaders from the 

United States Office 'of Education. 

' • ■ . . * •* . 

FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 

Much national thinking would support the position that it 
is Unrealistic for Distributive Education programs to continue 
the tradition of exploring general marketing concepts and^ 

functions. Students should be provided options representative 

\ ■ ' 

of a variety of trade groups according to one national source. 

Others support thi^ posit i6h "^f or the following reasons: 

1. Historically, vocational immaturity of students 
forced Distributive Education programs' to be designed 
around a general merchandising curriculum offering -- the 
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assumption being that Distributive Education should be 
as much a (^areer choosing program as a career preparing 

program. ' ' 

With the career development movement throughout* 
the entire educational experien^ce career choosing 
becomes, an integral part of the'rdgUlar school program 
long before the student reaches ttr^ vocational program 
of his choice. Therefore, this position is no longer 

realistic. * 

.2. With the move from^lobal thinking at the 
elementary and middle school levels towai^d exploratory 
career interest development in grades nine and ten in 
th6 career education program, students should be ready 
for learning act i vi t ie s ..de si gn e d to bring them to 
tlireshold job skills within one or more career clusters 
in the Distributive Education program. 

In other words*, the student should have a more 
positive sense of direction and 'be ready to begin 
in-depth study of a specific type of marketing enter- 
prise. Typically a Distributive Education employee 
tlien should make his start and undergo the testing of 
his own interests and capabil it ies in a specific 
environment. Until he has proven himself in relation 
to the practices of a given marketing institution, 
he is not ready to generalize to other types of 
enterprises. This line of thinking suggests that 
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and consciously supports through his job performance 
all of tJ^e functions of marketing in operation around 
his own work station, he has no real basis for choosing 
to specialize in any one of these funct ions . ' * 

From this vantage point then the career minde*d 
Di5tributive Education student 7employee can opt to 
build on his experiences within one industrial 
classification, i. e- food distribution, or carry 
his experiences, to an other classification such as 
hotel and lodging, or pursue in' depth the development 
of a specialized competence in one or more functions 
such as buying or selling. 

National leaders recognize that education for work 

must teach workers to be flexible and responsive to 

change..^ The ' emergence bfL new values and attitudes 

and expectations on the pirt of young people force 

( 

this recognition. ^ 

The option described^ above allows^for employee 
flexibility as long as he has mastered the application 
of marketing theory in a specific enterprise. He- 
then is ready to move horizontally or vertically. 

3. The affective domain is still too often 
neglected in curriculum planning and in teaching 
methodology. More emphasis must be placed on career 
development patterns and decision-making activities 
and experiences. 

si 
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4. Distributive educator? have utilized the work 
environment as a learning laboratory for many years 
and have had this environment to themselves generally 
most of the time. |with the expansion of maity other 
educational programs into the Work Experience arena, 

. Distributive Education people must do a better job of 
marketing -their own product ~- the Distributive 
Education program . 

5. Distributive educators must become more 
sensitive to career input needs at a 11 educational 

'lev^s elementary, middl? school, and early high 
school. Concepts peculiar to the marketing and 
distribution cluster that can "be leaned earlier' in 
the educational experience must be identified and 
managed through the appropriate educational channels 
by Distributive Education personnel. 

-6. Greater program flexibility must be developed. 
Students, depending upon individual needs and 
occupational goals, may opt to^^§|fend one semester or 
two years in an occupational experience. More flexible 
entrances and exit points are necessary to cope with 
this kind of flexibility. 
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SECT,ION VII 4 

■ ■ c ^ 

STUDENT-cdojlDINATOR DECA .QUESTIONNAIRE 

OBJECTIVE (Number 7) 

The objectives and outcomes of the DECA club program, will 
be carefully analyzed to determine its effectiveness and/or need 
for modifying direction and emphasis. ^ 

PROCEDURE 

An objective of vocational education is to provide the 
opportunity for each individual to develop to his fullest 
potential. It is therefore essential that the program offered 
in the secondary schools be based upon a philosophy and theoretical 
framework of involvement and participation in the selected 
vocational area. One of the vehicles which can be effectively 
utilized toward youth development is the cp - curr i cul ar organizations 
affiliated with the vocational Distributive Education program, 
DECA (Distributive Education Clubs of America). 

This study included stude'nt members and advisors of 
cooperative Distributive Educcation programs in the public 
school system of Arizona. The schools involved were those which 
offered Distributive Education in their high s-chool curr.iculum 
and which also had an official local membership in DECA. 

Only secondary schools affiliafed with the local, state, 
and national organization of youth co - cur ri cul ar activities in 
Distributive Education were included in this study. There were 
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fifty such chapters in the public secondary schools of Arizona 

in the academic year of 1975-1974. The findings must necessarily 

relate only to those selected school's in the state of Arizona. 

» 

The schools t.epresent%i^ in this study were diverse in their 
make -.up, characteristics, an dtypes. 

Approximately 900 senior merchandising student members of 
DECA and their club advi^sors weje administered a two-part 
questionnaire. Of the fifty advi sors. questioned , thirty-three 
(66 percent) chose to participate in the project. Completed 
questionnaires wer\3 returned by* 547 students. 

The names of the s.chools with DECA chapters were obtained 
from the Arizona Department of Education, Vocational and Career 
Education Division, State Director of Distributive Education 
Clubs of America, Phoenioc, Arizona. 

The entire population of the senior merchandising student 
members of the fifty statewide chapters, of DECA was surveyed. 
The total population instead of a random sample was selected for 
this study because: } 

1. Each of the schools selected h^ve operated 
for at least one full y.par in DECA. 

2. They represent schools from the total 
regions of Arizona having Distributive Education 

> 

programs. • * 

3. They represent an overalr^view of the school 
systems and DECA organizations, in Arizona. 

« 

4. By using the total population the smaller 
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Will' be the standard error and the greater will be 
the likelihood of obtaining significant results. 
The questionnaire used for this study was developed by 
Dr. Ross T. Dailey at Michigan State University in 1969 and 
administered for a similar study in the state of New York in 
1970. 

The questionnaire used in this study was divided into two 
major parts. Part. I of the questionnaire contained sixty-two 
statements relative to the functio^rlS and operations of DECA 
on the local level. Part II of the questionnaire contained 
information requested of the respondent's background school 
and Distributive Education program. 

ANALYSIS 

After a thorough telephone and mail f oHow-up pi^ocedure 
to be sure that as many chapters as pos s ib 1 e. pa rt i c ip at ed in 
this study, the data was analyzed using tlie chi square test at . 
the .05 level of significance^' The collected data was analyzed 
by a computer and interpret ed by the researchers. , 

An overall chi square of 41.6824 at 15 -degrees ' of freedom 
was significant at the .05 level of. significance.. This means 
that the participating student members and DECA advisors feel 
that "the objectives and outcomes of. the DECA program are being 
met successfully. There were a number of areas reported -by the 
students as needing improvements. Sixty-two percent of the. 
Students reported that there was not enough Cooperation between 
the DECA clubs and the guidance personnel. Seventy- ei ght parcent 

G5 " . 
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of'the students responded that an application and interview 
S'hould not be necessary for admission i n to^D i s tr ibu t i ve .Education: 
Sixty-^dne percent o'f the students responded that they were not 
preparing for careers in marketing and distribution and that their 
career goals were ;Jundecided . 

Although there was a representative return from all areas 
of the state, 71 percent of the chapters responding were from 
communities with populations in excess of 100,000 people. 
Fifty-five percent of the responding students were male, and the 
remaining 45 percent were female. Of the chapter advisors 
responding twenty- three (69 percent) were male and ten (31 percent) 
were f emal e . 

Other areas needing improvement as stated by the students 
and advisors included too much emphasis being placed on the 
competitive portion of DECA. The overall development of the 
student and *a lesser concern for competing in DECA contests 
should be em^pli^as i zed . 

The advisosTS felt that there needed to be a greater amount 
of commuiiicat ion between the State Department officials and the 
individual DECA cjiapters. 

Statewide objectives for^DECA clubs should be spelled out 
in greater detail. The existing objectives are too few and too 
broad. • 

The state leadership confe rence shou 1 d be on a rotating 
basis t^iroughout the §t;ate instead of in Phpenix only. The 
advisors also agreed that the conference banquet and awards 

^ 
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ceremony was too- lengthy. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations arising from this research indicate the 
need for implementation of -a better communications network ' 
involvinr-all levels of DECA. The students need more assistance 
in developing their career goals. The state objectives of DECA 
need to be spelled out in more detail. . 
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'BUSINESS COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE. 

OBJECTIVE (Number 8) 

Representatives of the business community will be surveyed* 
for input regarding curriculum con tent , performance levels, 
and identification of occupations to be included in the cluster. ^ 

PROCEDURE 

A .stratified random sample of businessmen having an 
interest in D i s t r it>ut i ve Education was selected from the total 
population. Included in the sample 'vere representatives from 
both rural arid urban ^sectors from all geographic regions of 
the state of Arizona-. Of the forty-five questionnaires, cover 
letters, and ' ins t ructions for the questionnaires which were 
mailed, t wen ty - three questionnaires were returned yielding a 
51 percent response rate. 

Businessmen were asked to respond to three. cat egorie^ of 
information: (1) to indicate whether a task could be best 
learned on the job or in the classroom, (2) to rank the 
importance of ten overall categories germane to Distributive 
Education, and (33* to rank five sub-topics in each overall 

* 

topic in order of their importance to the employer. 

»- 

FINDINGS 

Ranking of Overall Categories . , 

In ranking the ten overall topics of a typical high school 
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Distributive .Education program in Arizona, three' topics were 
grouped together in importance. They were: Ql) Human 
Relations, (2) Merchandising, and (3) Salesmanship and 
Merchandise " Information' The ^ f our A' mos t i;nportant topic 
was" "business Organization and Ownership. Data on rankings 
of the ten overall tropics is" included in Table 6. 

• r 

Human Relations was rankecl the most important category 
»by nine respondents and the second^niost important category by ^ 
five other ^respondents ; Thus, fourteen of' the twenty-three 
respondents (61 percent) felt that Human Relations was either 
the most or the next most impo^rtant topic of the Distributive 
• Education pro grain. Merchandising, however, only receive d^\ 
*two most important rankings and four second most important 
rankings. However, sixteen respondents (70^ percent) indicat^ed 
'that Merchandising was among the three most important categories. 
For the Salesmanship category, seven respondents ranked it 
first, five respondent s r'aHked it second, and only two/j^anked 
it third in importance.^ ' - - . y * 

An interesting pattern of responses. Iv'as rote^/tor the 
E<::onomics^^04^is tribut ion category. This category was rated 
a^ the mbs t^ import aiit by three respondent s , Ijeast important 
by iFour respondents, and next to least important by f iyja^vOthers . 

■ - - , - ■ > ■ ■ ~ f y 

The Visual Merchandising category was not rated as most important, 
and received four rankings 'as least import an t an^d three rankings 
as next to leas t^ important . 

Five of the categories! w^re ranked first ^t least onetime: ^ 
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Table 6 

Data on Busines/^^men Rankings of ImportanGe of 
Ten Ove'^rall Categories in a High School 
Di sJtribut ive E due at ion Pro'gram 



Rank Mean ^ , ^ 

Order Value* " Overall Category 



1 


2.70 


Humaii Relations 


2 


3.09 


Merchandising 


3 


3.30 


Salesmanship and "Merchandise Information 


4 


5.73 


Business Organization and Ownership 


5 " ■ 


6. 09 


M.e rchanlii s ing ,Math 


6 


6.22 


Sales Promotion 


7 


6" .-23 


Economics of Distribution 


8 


' ^ .30 , 


Advertising ° 


9 


6,.. 55-/' 


Business SerVices 


10 


. 6.87 


Visual Merchandising " . 



*The most important^ item' was ^recorded as 1 and tbe leaist 
important, item 10. * 



1 ^ 



^0 
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Human Relations, Merchandising, Salesmanship and ^Merchandise 
Information, Business Org^Bift z at ion and Ownership, and Economics 
of Distribution. . , . ' • 

Ranking Within Human Relations Category 

Within the Hunfan Relations c^egory, five specific sub- 
topics were ranked by businessmen concerning their relative 
importance to the Distributive Education program. These 
rankings are shown in Table 7 .• 

From this^ Table, it is apparent that businessmen, felt 
the most important sub-topic of Human Relations was Communications, 
followed closely by Getting Along with Others. The least 
important sub-topic of the five listed was developing Leadership 
Techniques . » 

When asked where the businessmen felt Human Relations 
should be taught (classroom or on th,e job), 50 percent felt it 
was best learned both on the job and in the classroom. Only 
one respondent (4 1/2 percent) felt it was best learned in the 
classroom. The remaining 45 1/2 percent f^lt Human Relations 
was best learneS / on the job. 

One respondent indicated the Humdn Relations topic should 
include, the sub - topi c ^^nde rst anding i but the respondent ranked 
this response as beirtgl of less -import^ance tlian the five items 
contained on the * questionnaire . 
Ranking Within Merchandising Catejgbry 

The second most import ant .category , according to businessmen, 
was Merchandising. The su^^-topics and thvCir ranking.s by 



\ J* Table 7 

Rankings by Businessmen of Sub -Topics 
of Human Rel.ations Category 



' Rank' 
Order 


Mean , 
Value* . 


• * * Sub-Topic 

. • • » - 




1 


* * • ' 

2.0-7 


C ommun i c a tl on s 




• .2 


2'.15. - 


Get-ting Along with Others * 




3 


2.69 ■ 


' Motivation ^ ' , 




4 


3 .69 


. Decision Making 




•5 


■ 3 . 9.2 , . 


eldership Techtiique s • 


• 



*T£he most important item was recorded ai 1 anji the least 
important item as 5-, * • , • 
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businessmen are shown in Table 8. - ■ ' ^ 

Businessmen indicated that ,they thought Store Operations 
and Management was the most important portion of the Merchandising 
uoiit. Store 'location , Layout, and Equipment was second followed 
by the unit on Receiving, Checking, and Marking- Merchandise . 
Little importance was placed on Studying the B\iying Functions 
and Ms|^ket Research by the businessmen surveyed. One respondent 
indicated that a unit on. Fashion Cyc 1 es was important, but not 
a§^ 4rmportaU^t as the five previously mentioned. None of the 
respo.nd.ents listed Market Research aS the first or second most 
important ^sub-topies , but two respondents listed Study of the 
Buying Functions as the most import^t sub-topic. 

More respondents felt that Merchandising was best learned 
on the job (45.4 percent) rather than both on the job and in 
the classroom (36.3 percent). Only 18.3 percent felt that 
Merchandising was best learned in the classroom. 

Ranking Within Salesmanship and Merchandise Information Category 

The third most important category, as listed by businessmen, 
was that of Salesmanship and Merchandise Information. The 
sub-topics and the^i^^ankings are given in Table 9. 

Results of. the purvey of businessmen indicated that Product 
Knowledge anif Steps in the Selling Proc^^ were considered to be 
the most /important sub- to^1>c^ of^ the Merchandising category. In 
'facty^U but one' respondent ranTced o^e of- these two sub-topics 
as /the most important portion of the Salesmanship and Merchandise 
information category. The other *'most important" -vote went to 



Table 8 ^ 

•Rankings by Bus ine s smen of Sub-Topics 
of Merchandising Category 



Rank « Mean 



Order 


Value* 


Sub-Topic 


1 


2.00 


Store Operations and Management 




2.23 


Store Location, Layo^jat, and Equipment 


3 


2 .69 


Receiving , Checking , Mark i;ig >Ie rch and i s e 


4 


3.54 


Study of the Buying Functions' 


5 


4.38 


Market Re search 

ft 


*The most 


important 


item was recorded as 1 and the least 


importan t 


item as 5 
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. Table 9 

Rankings by -Bus ine s sirien ^of Sub -Top ics of Salesmanship 
and Merchandise" Information Category 



* 

Rank 


Me an 




Order 


Value* 


Sul) -Topic 


1 


• -1.73 


Product Know ledge 


2 


2.00 


Steps in' Selling Process 


3 


3.54 


Prospecting and Customer Analysis 


4 


3 .55 


Suggestion Selling ' 


5 


3,. 82 


Sales Demonstrations and Critiques 


*The most 


important item 


r' ~ ■ 

was recorded as 1 and the least 


impor tiint 


as '5 , 
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the Prospecting and Customer Analysis topic. The difference in 
means between the Prospect ing and Customer Analysis topic and 
the Suggestion Selling topic was'^very small .01. Most 
employers felt that Sales Demonstrations and Critiques was the 
least important of the five topics listed^ 

Of those surveyed, 40 percent felt Salesmanship and 
Merchandise "information va? best learned on- the .job. Thirty-five 
percent thought it was best learned both on the job and in 
the classroom, while 25 percent felt the classroom was the 
bestplace. 

Ranking Within Business Organization and Ownership Category 

According to businessmen, the fourth most important category 
was Business Organization and Ownership. Rankings of the 
specific sub-topics for this category are listed in Table 10, 

From this Table, it is noted that the mean values for the 
'most important and least important sub-topics was only 1.23 
different, suggesting that employers were not in strong agreement 
concerning one topic being clearly the most important^. The 
rankings indicate, however, that Forms of Ownership was the most 
important sub-topic in this category with less emphases placed 
on the History of Distribution and Free Enterprise, 

Businessmen indicated that the Business Organization and 
Ownership category was best learned in the classroom, Nineteen 
of the twenty-two surveyed (86.5 percent) responded in' favor of 
the classroom, while one respondent felt i.t was best learned 
on the job. . Two respondents (9 percent) thought it was best 
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Table 10 

Rankings Businessmen of S.ub-Topics of Business 
Organization and Ownership Category 



Rank Mean 

Qrder Value* Sub-Topic 

1 * 2.31 Forms of Ownership 

2 2.62 Types of Retail Stores 

3 2.84 Store Organization 

4 3.53 . LegalAspectsofDistribution 

5 3.54 History of Distribution and Free Enterprise 

*The most important item ,was recorded as 1 and the least 
important as 5. 



learned on the job and in the classroom. 
Ranking Within Merchandising Math Category 

The fifth most important category was Merchandising Math, 
Businessmen ' s rankings of this category are contained in Table 11 

0 

In the Mjerchandising Math category, employers were very 
definite about which sub-topic they felt was the most 
important Basic Arithmetic. Nine of the thirteen responders 
ranked this item as first in -importance . The second most 
important sub-topic was Casli Register Training followed by a 

i ' 

closely related topic -- Makin'g Change. The least imp^ortant 
topic .was Inventory Control which was ranked last eight of the 
thirteen times . 

Businessmen were approximately evenly divided concerning 
where Merchandising Math was best learned. Seven. (31.8 percent) 

of the responders indicated both on the job and in the classroom, 

/ 

and another seven responded it was best learned on the job. 
Eight (36.4 percent) felt it was best learner! in ^e classroom. 
Ranking Within Sales Promotion Category 

The sixth most important category, according to businessmen 
surveyed, was Sales Promotion. Rankings by the businessmen are 
listed in Table 12. 

This Table shows Definition and Purpos^e of Sales Promotion 
was ranked as the most important sub-topic o£ the Sales Promotion' 
category by businessmen. The second most important sub-topic 
was Factors in Successful Sales Promotion. Employers felt 
doing a sales promotion was of less importance than the four 



Table 11 



Rankings of Businessmen of Sub-Topicsr 
of Merchandising Math Category 



.68 





/ 

\ 


Rank 
Order 


Mean 
Value 


Sub-Topic 






0 


1 


1-61 


Basic Arithmetic 








2 


2 .30 


Cash Register Training 








3 


2.77 


Making Change . ' . 


k 






4 


3.62 


Majrk Up and' Mark Down 








5 


4.00 


Inventory Control 




SJ 


*The most 
import ant 


imp ort an t 
as 5 . 


<^ * 

item was 


recorded as 1 and the leas^fc 
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Table 12 

Rank in gs by Business men of Sub-Topi*cs 
\ of Sales Promotion Category 



Rank . 


Me an 


^ — 


Order 


Value* 


Sub-Topic 


1 


1:61 


.. , — . , ^ ■ ■ . ■' ■ 
ETefinition and Purpose 


2 


'2.23 . 


Factors in Successful Sales Promotion 


3 " 


2.61 


TypesofSales Pro motion * 


4 ' 


3 . 54 


Sales Promotion Campaign 


5- 


3.61 


Do a Sales Promotion 



•*The Inost important item v^as re corded * as 1 and the least 
import3.nt 'as' 5. 
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rem^iining topics. One respondent felt a Daily On-Floor Sales 
Promotion Through Presentation was the third most important 

topic . \ 

More than half (54.5 percent) of the) bus ine s smen thought 
that Sal^S/' Promotion was best learned in t>^ classroom. Six 
others (27.2 percent) felt it was best accoiripl ished both in the 
classroom and on the job, while only four (18.3 percent) felt 
it should be left to the job. 

Ranking Within Economics of Distribution Category 

The seventh most important category was Economics of 
Distribution. Rankings and mean values of bus ine s smen for this 
category are given in Table 13. 

According to this Table, employers felt that the Nature of 
the Free Enterprise System and the Laws of Supply and Demand 
were the two most important sub-topics, re spe c t i ve 1 y , ^ o f the 
Economics of Distribution category. All businessmen ranked one- 
of these two sub-topics as their most important eoncern of the 
category. Conversely, nine of the thirteen Tesponders indicated 

•s t 

" that a Study of the Stock Market was the Iqast important. No 
one indicated the Study of the Stock Market was higher "than the 
second least important topic. 

Businessmen were also in close agreement that Economics 
of Distribution should best be learned in the classroom. One 
respondent indicated both the c 1 as s room and "on the job was 
the best, while no one felt it was best learned on the job. 
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* Table 13 .--^ 

Rankings by Businessmen erf Sub-Topics 
of Economics of D i s t^ribut i\)n Category 

\ 



Rank Mean 

Order Value* ' Sub-Topic 



1 1.38 Nature Of Free Enterprise System 

2 1 .92 Laws of Supply an'd Demand 

3 , 3.38 Business Cyclers 

4 3.46 Comparison of Economic Systems 

5 4.69 Study of Stock Market^ 

- ; ^ cr 

*The most important item was recorded as 1 and the least 
important it^em as 5 . 
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^anking^ Witfiin Adyjs^tising Category \ 

' Tlhe- eighLh most important category was . Advertising • 
r . F ' ' > 

Businessmen ' s i^ankings for this cat egory are giv^n in Table 14, 

In Advertising; businessmen felt that the Purpose of 

Advertising -was the mos t import an t of t-he five sub-topicsT' ^ 

Next ^in importanc^„ the businessmen wanted student s to ujiderstarid 

the Principles Involved in the Preparation! of an. Advert isemeht i 

All of the employers except, one felt th^ the History of > v ^ 

. / " ' ■ . ' - / 

Advertising' was the least import-ant sub-topic. In fact, the 
busine,ssme^n ' s/ mean yalue pf' 4 • 85 (out "of a jios^ible 5) was the 
highest mean ranking on. this portion of thev quest ionnai/te , 

Busine^smeK^fel t.^strongly (81,9 pq(rcen t ) that Advertising . 
.was b6st leaded in the classroom Vather than onyljhe job. / ~. 
Three felt that it ^as best learned both on tjt^j ob and in the 
classroom, while .gnly one felt , it w*as be s^t^^Ye arned on the job. 
Ranking Wit hin Bysinels Services Category . ' ^^^-^ 

« The next^ tjS least important category was Business Services, 

' ^ \ /, ' . 

The business-menu's rankings and niean values for this category - 

■ y: A., . ^ : ' ^ 

are c o ritained in Tabl6 15 • " ' ^ 

AcGor^din/g. to, the Uij^ine ssmen ' s rankings, the most important 

s-ub'-^topic cyf the Business Services categ.oiry was Credit. ^^^^ 

second most import ant . sub - topic^ was Booklceeping • ' Methods of 

■ * , ' * ■ ^ ■ ' , ' ' 

Credit .Collection W:as indicated to be/the le^ast important 

sub-t'opic. However, a 1 1 re spondent $ except*three ranked this 

iten%as next^to least important., Anbth^er item not considered' 

too Important (when compared jbo the fo\ir other items listed) 
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Table 14 



Ranking' by Businessmen of Sub^Topics 
of -the Adve rtis iB'g Category 



Rank 
Qrder 



Mean- 
Value* 



Sub -Topic 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1.69 
^ ,2 . 23 

2.92 
\ 3.15 
'-"V4 .85 



Purpose- of Advertisi'ng ^ 
Principles Involved in Preparing of an "Ad 
Types of Advertising Media 
The Retailer and Advertising. 
History of Advertising 



*The most important item was recorded as 1 and the 1 e ast . important 
i t e'm a s 5 . •• , 



■ \... 

84 



Table 15 

R,ankings by Bus ine s snren of Sub-To/ics 
of Business Services Category^ 



. Rank 
Order 



Me an 
Va lue* 



Sub-Topic 



1 
2 

3' 

4 

5 



1 
2 
3 
3 
3 



85 
38 
08 
77 
85 



Credit 

Bookkeeping 

B an k i n g 

Credit Bureau 

Methods of Collection 



*The most important item was recorded' as 1 and the least 
-important item as 5. _ • . 
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was the Credit Bureau. 

A majority of businessmen (63,7 percent) felt that items / 
in the ^Business '^Services category were best learned in the * 
classroom.. Six employer^ (27.3 percent) felt it could be best 
1 earned on^' the job. While the remaining two (9 percent) felt 
it was tr^st learned botfh on the job anci in the classroom. 
Ranking Within Visual Merchandising Ciategory 

According to the businessmen's ranking, the least important 
category was Visual Merchandising. Rankings for this category 
are ^shown in Table 16. * - 

According to businessmen/ surveyed ,the most beneficial 
item in -the least important category was ^the, Import ance of 
Displ-ay followed in importance by Design Principles. The least 
important item, according to those surveyed, was Window Display. 
Six of the eleven surveyed indicated the least important 
sub-topic was Window Display. 

•Concerning the proper p 1 ace „to best learn elements of 
Visual Merchandis ing no clear-cut place seemed evident. Six 
respondents (31.6 percent) indicated the best place was in ^ 
the classroom; six also indicated both on the job and in the 
classroom. Seven busxyiessmen (36.8 percent) felt that Visual 
Me'^rchandis ing was best 1 earned on the j ob . 
Businessmen ' s Comment s 

Ques tionnair'^.res]ponder s were encouraged to give any 
further information or comments that they thought would help 
make the Distributive Education program at. the high school 
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Table ,16 

Rankings by Businessmen of Sub-Topics 
€|-f Visual Merchandising Category 





1 ' Order 


. M,ean 
Value* 


Sub-Top£fC 






1 


1.73 


Import ance of Display 






2 


2^00 


, Design Principles 






3 


2.81 


Interior Dis{)lay 






4 


3.18 


Window Display 













♦The 'm5st important item was 
important item as 4, 



recorded as 1 and the least 
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level more effective in meeting fhe needs of the businessmen. 

^ One^ jrespai^dent felt that businessmen serving as guest"^ 
speakers^ fol lowed by a ques1;ion-and-answer period would allow 

a 

the students to help relate classroom work to the business 
community. Another employer felt that a ,real^ effort should, 
be made to .keep the classroom teaching as close to "what it's 
really like** as possible%, , ' ' 

Another businessman felt that students needed to have- a 
strong sense of motivation and" concern for the job that the.y 
wanted "combined with a 'desire to learn not just a desire to 
earn. StilL another felt that most students were not taught 

a 

a 

the importance of personal attitude in the selling situation. 

Finally, anpther employer ize^the program saving 

that students should, know that Distributive Education is an 
educational program not just an easy way to get a job. He 
also recommended that businessmen be" approached on the entire 
ptrogram ~- not- Just on student placement alone. 

ANALYSIS OF BUSINESSMEN'S DATA 

Some categories, and sub -topics, were determined to be 
more important than other categories, and sub-topics. The 
analysis of data indicated that the following findings expressed 
,the businessmen's viewpoints concerning a high school Distributive 
Education program:" , . \ 

I. The Human Relations category was considered 
to be the itiost important ovefrall category of those 
surveyed, 



2*; The Merchandising category was r at ed s.e cond 
in importance by employers. Salesmanship and Merchandise 
Information was rated third in • import ance . 

^ 3-; the Visual Me r chan'di s ing c a t e gory was, rated 
least important by empl oy ers^ pa rt ic ipat in g in t^e , 
survey . " - . . • • 

4. Businessmen rated th#^follawing categorie.s 
as having minor importance to the high school^ ' , 
Distributive Education program: Sales Promotion, 
Economics^of Di s t ribut ;L on , Advertising, and Business 
Services. " . n- 

5. Businessmen feltX^that sthe calegories on * 
Economics of Distribution, Business (Organization and 

Ownership, Advertising, and Sales Promotion could be 

' " ^ ""^ • 

besf learned in the classroom. ^ ^ x * 

" 6.- Merchandising, Sal esmanshift, and ^Visual 
Merchandising categories could best be learned on the ^ , 
job rather than in ^the classroom. 

7. Human Relations eould best be learned both 

on^ the job and in the classroom. Merchandising, ' " 
Salesmanship, Me rchaiyii s ing Math, and Visual 
Merchandising could profi-t from classroom and on- 

i . - ' ' ' ' • 

the-job learning. 

8. ^ Businessmen felt ,that Communications and 
Getting Aiong with Others were the most important 
sub-topics in Human Relations, and they saw a 

S9 



lesser need for Leader-^hip Training. 

9. Market Research and Studying of tb'e Buying 

Functions "Were not considered as important by emp'loyers 
• • •* ^ • 

as Store Operations and Management in the Merc;hajidising 

I' 

category* • - ^ . . 

10. Product Knowledge and Steps invth^e ^Sellin^g 

Process were important sub-topics of the Salesmanship 
and* MeT^Jidndise Information category. Prospecting 

and Customer Analysi-s, Suggestipn Seljing, and Salejs*- 
Demonstrations antl Critiques^ were not considered as 
impoq;^tant by businessmen. - -« 

11. Businessmen felt that Forms of Ownership 

was an important sub-topio of the Business Organization 
and Ownersfiip category. Less imp.ortance was considered 
necessary for , Legal Aspects of Di s t ribut ion -and the 
Ffl story, of Distribution and Free Enterprise. 

12. Employers expressed that a knowledge of 
Basic Arithmetic w^s the- most .j.^ipo^^^^'^ element of 
Merchandising Math. Mark Up and Marie Down, and 
Inventory Control were mino^- in infportance^ according 
to businessmen. ' ' \ . 

13. Employers felt it was more . import an t to know 
the Purpose of Sales Promotions than -to actually Do a' 
SateT~PTro)mot ion in a high school Distributive . 
Education class, 

14. Businessmen wanted students to un^ers,tand 
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_the Nature of the Free Enterprise^ System, and the 
Laws of Supply and Demand rather than to study the ^ 
Stock Market. . 

15- Very little dmpQ.rt anc e should be placed 
on 'the Hi story of Advert ising, but employers did 
want studeftts to know the Purpose of Advertising, 
and understand t he Pr inc ip 1 e s Involved in Preparing 
an Advertisement. 

16. Credit and Bookkeeping were \impo rt an t 
sub-topJLos of the Business Services category, whil§ 

* the Credit Bureau' and Methods of Credit Cajlection 
we'fe Less important. 

17. Employers surveyed expressed that Window 
Display was the least important sub-'^opic in the least 
important overall category. 

18. Businessmen did want students to unxfeYstand 
the Importance of D i spl ay and' ba s ia Design. Principles 
when studying Visual Merchandising. >; 



RECOMMENDATIONS * ... 

/Based on careful analysis of the data in this study, ^ 
recommendations are offered t o f ac i 1 i t at e Ahe growth and develop- 
ment of high school Dis tribut i^v^^ducat ioiW^rograms in the state ' 
of Arizona: 



)liori 



1. Top priority should be given to the follow- 
ing subject matter in a high school Distributive , 
Education, program of instruction':' Human Relations,^ 



Merchandising, and Salesmanship and Merchandise 
Information. 

2. The fofllowing subject matter was given a 
lesser priority: Business Organization and 

Ownership, Merchandising Math, Sales Promotion, and 

Economics of Distribution. 

3. The following subject m^atte^ was given' the- • 
l^y^est priority: Advertising, Bus ine ss ' S e rvi ces , 
and Visual Merchandising. - / 

4. The following sub-topics should be considered 
VQry important to a high school D i s tribut-i 
Education program of instruction: 

a. Communications y ' 

b . Store Operations and Management 

_c . Salesmanship Produc t Know 1 edge . 

d. Basic Arithmetic 

e. Definition and .Purpose of Sale's Promolrion ^ 

f. Nature'of the Free. Enterprise* System 

g. Laws of Supt)ly aild- Demand 

h. Purpose of ,Advert.ts mg 
i . Credit 

j. Importance of Visual Displ ay * . - 

k. Visual 'Merchandising Design Principles 

5. The follov/ing sub-topics should be considered 
to have^ lesser importance to businessman in a^ high • 
Sjchool Distributive Education pro-am:. 

\ 93 •' 
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a', 
b. 
c . 

f 

d. 
e . 

£. 



Leadership Techniques 

' • / ' * • ' 

Market Research 

Sales Demonstrations and Critiques in Class 
Inventory Control ' o 



Study, of the Stock Market 

r 



, History of Advertising ^ 
g. Methods of Credit Collection^ 

6. Businessmen thought the overall topics of 
Economics of \Distribut ion', Business Organization and 

''Ownership, Advert i s in'^g , Business Services, Sales 
Promotion, and Merchandising Math ^could be best 
learned (if taught.) in the classroom rather than on 
the j ob . 

7. 'Businessmen preferred to have students learn 
Merchandisin^g, Salesmanship, and Vis.ual 'Merch-endising 
'on-the*job rather 'than in the classro"om. . . 

8: Businessmen felt that Human Relations should 
be learned both in the classroom and th^ job. 
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SECTION IX • 

REVIEW OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
WITHIN MARKETING CLUSTER 

OBJECTIVES (Numbers 9, 10, 11, and 12) / ' ^ / 

Review occupations in the present marketing clifst.er. 
• S^reefi DOT id^ivti^y 3-0% -fe^^ie^^s^t i&^y ing ^th©^ 
parameters of this occupational cluster. 

Screen the U^OE c 1 as s i f rca ti on system to identify 
'additional job titles. » 

Review the identified ti/tles with the Director o^f ^ : 
Marketing/Distributive Occujxitions at the Arizona D&p'ar^meni of 
Education, 

PROCEDURE , . . " . ' • ' 

In format jibn^^o. satisfy the^se obj-^ctives was gathered- ^tom 
the -f ol loifing^ource^ : . ' * » ^ 

. USOE Code s \ / } , ^ 

Dictionary of Occup at i ona 1 'T i 1 1 e s 
Census of Occupations . * • 

^ CensusCode i 

Department of Economic Security Data 
Projections from th^ Ariz^^rna ^t^>at e Director of 
Distr ibut ive' Edu^e^ation , ^ . ^ ' 

.This data ^as coi^^^led and compared in attempt to insure 
a. complete ;listJjR-g^ of job' titles within, the marketing and 
distribution cluster. , , . , 



FINDIliGS AND ANALYSIS 

• -The following codes will appi^ar throughout the listings to 
designate the ^sources.; 



> 



PE = Office 'bf Education 'Instruct ionaJ 
'P'ro grams (Numbers) 

DOT = Dictio^iary of O'ccupl^tion.al Titles (Numbers) 

. • * A • ' 

^CO" ^ "="€611 sus Occupations (Nujp.ber'S) - 

CC = Census Code, (Numbers) 

"DOEP ^ Detailed' Oc cap at ion of Employed Persons 
^ by Residence : 19 70 



Advert i sing 0 4-. 01 



Display M§in OE / 0*4 . 0 I'/DOt 2 98 . 08 1 
Displayr M^aliager OE 04.01 . ' 

'IVavert i s in'g Assistant OE 04.01 , ' 
Advertising Salesman ' OE 04.01 
Advertising CO*8073 10 ^ 

Advertising Argents and Sal^sm^an CC 260/DOEP 
Si.gn*^Painters and Letterers CC 543/DOEP 
Decorators and. Window Dressers CC 425 

t>ublic Relations Men aad Pu-blicity Writers CC 192/ROEP 
Radi-o and Te 1 evi sion' Anhoun cers CC 193/DOEP' 



Appare 1 and Accessories 04,0 2, 
Fashion Cpordin at orOE 04. 02 

Footwear Salesperson OE 04..02/DOT 263.358< ' 
Millinery Salesperson OE 04.02 
JewelrySalesperson OE 04.02 
Stbck Clerk OE 04 .02 
Salesperson Shoe DOT 263.358 

Salesperson Women's Garments DOT 263.458 s 
Salesperson Infants* and Ch i 1 dr en ' s . We ar DOT 263.458 
Salesperson "-'Glen's and Boys' Clothing DOT ^26 3 .458 
Apparel and Associated Stores CO 625610 
Shoe Stores J[:O^2S660 
Jewelry Stores CO 625940 

Stock Clerks and Storekeepers CC 381 ^ ^ 

Furriers CC 444 

Jewelers and Watchmakers CC 453 



Automotive 04.03 ' 
Parts t^Ianager OE* 04.03 

Automobile Salesperson OE, 04 .03/DOT 2 80 . 358 
Parts Sale'sperson OB 04.'^3/DOT 289.358 
Car Rental Clerk OE Q4 . 03 

Automotive Raepair and Service Salesman DOT 602.281 

Salesman Autompbile Accessories DOT 280.458 

Salesman --.Motor VehicleX? and Supplies DOT 280.358 

Mo^tor Vehicle and Equipment CO 615010 

Motor Vehicle Dealer CO 625510 

Tires^ BatteYy Accessories CO 625530 

Miscel laneous. Vehicle Dealers CO 625590 . ' ^ 



Finance, and Credit 04.0 4 

Bank Cashier OE 04.04y^OT 186, 'l68 
New Accounts Teller^ Oe]04.04 
Safe Deposit Clerk 'OEy04.04 
Oi^erations Officer DOT 186.168 ^ 
Banking CO 706010 ' r 

Credit Agencies CO 706020 
Steele Brokers, Investment CO 70^070 
'Creditmen CC ijllO/DOEP 
Stock and Bond Salesman CC 271/DOEP 
Bank Tellers GC 301/DOEP 



Fljpristry 04 .05 

Floral Designer Op 04.05/DOT 142^081 
Flower Salesperson OE 04.05 
Florist Supplies Salesperson OE 04.05 
Retail. Florifetry CO 62596,0 



Food Di.st ribut ion 04.06 ' ^ • ' » 

Food ^Salesperson .OE 04.06/D*OT .262 .'35 8/DOT ' 290 . 7 
B'liyer OE 04 . 06 , * 

Cashier OE 04 .06 . y 

Checker OE^4.'06 . , ( ^ . " • 

Bagger OJE 04 .06 ^ " • « * 

Produce ClQf% DOT 290.887 

Food and Related CO 615(3'40 ' ■ " " . 

Farirt Produce Raw Materials CO 615050 

Grocery Stores CO 625^410 . - 

Dairy Product Stores CO 625450. 

Bakeries, Retail CO 625460 ' > ' 

Food' Stores, NEC CO 625490^ 

" S8 



" Food Service 04.07 

\ " * ' ■ . e 

» i^ood Checker OE 04^.07 ^ * - ' 

R^'staurant Manager OE 04 *07 " • ^ 

Vending Machine Salespierson OE 04.07 ^ * , 
Bustroy OE 04.07 . • ' . 

iTost'^ess Oe" 04 .07 / . ^ 

Waitress OE 04.07 ^ / ^ 

Cashier OE 04 .07 , ^ V ' 

Eating aigi^ Drinking Places' CO 625800 

Restaurant Cafeteria , .and 'Bar Managers CC 230/DOE.F- 

Busboys— CC 9li/D0EP ^ v 
. Food Counter and Fountain 'Woflcers CC 914/DOEP 
^ Waiters . CC 915/DOEP. ^ ^ * ' " 

Food Service WorWers CC giey^OEP * ^ 
• Bartende.rs DOEP, . . 



General Merchandise Q.4.08 



< 



358 



Buyer OE 04.08 
Store Manager OE 04. 08* . 
^Merchandise Manager OE O^.O^ 
Sales Petson General OE 04;08/DOT' 289 
Salesman House -to-Housev DOT 289,358 
Salesman --^Publications DOT 289,358 
Salesperson" frooks \bbT 289.358 

Purchasing Agenf DOT 162 .158'*" 

Demonstrator DOT 297.458 
Operations Officer DOT 186,1.68 
Department, Mail Order CO 625310 ' 
Limited Price Stores CO 625330^ 
Miscellaneous Merchandising Stores 
Sales Engineers CC 022/DOEP 

/Buyers Wholesale^and Retail Trade CC 2Q5/DOEP 
Purchasing Agents and Buyers* * CC 225/DOEP 
Sales Manager 'and Department Heads, Retail 
Salesmen and Sales Clerks- CC'280/DOEP. ' 
Cashiers CC 310/DOEP * .. * • ^ 
Shipping and Receiving Clerks CC 374/DOEP 
Stock tlerks ^rid Storekeepers CC 381 
Stock Handlers ' CC 762 
Newsboys CC 266/DdEP 



CO, 625380 



Trade CC 231/DOEP 



. 1 



er|c 



Hardware, Building Materials 04.09 " 

Hardware Supplies Salesperson OE 04.09/DOT 276.358 
Sto're or Department Manager OE 04.09 
Salesperson OE 04.09 • 

» ^ ^ , \ • \ 

\ . • 



.... - ■■ ■ ■ 

/Cashier OE 04 .v^9 , 
Salesman -- ^ui l^J^jLng ^nd Construction Equipment 

and SuppliM'",, DOT 2 76.358 ■ 
Sale-«ierson^VG^)}eral Hardward DOT 276.358 
Salesmarf--^ FV^02:^:Ai'.Govering DOT 274 .-35.8 . 
S.alesmah —NQ^n s tiruc t i on Machinery DOT 2 7 6.358 
Hardware PlumHng , CO 615070 ' ' t." 

Lumber, Con'struc^pn Material CO 615980 
Lumber, BuildiJig M^^riaXdO 625210 . 
Hardware and Farm fequivpment^ CO 625250 
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H a r dw are,,Farm and 'feardlsn ' Supp lies and Equipment 04.09 

Dairy Supplier S^l e Sj^ler s on OE 04 .09 . ^ 

Store or Department "Manager OE 04 . 09 . 
Salesperson .Yard floods DOT 263.458 \ 
Salesman -- Grain vanii, Feed Products DOT 2 74.358 
Salesman' -- Fa^m ^{^arden Equipment and Supplies 

-Salesman'-- Lawn^aijd Garden Equipment and Suppli^es 
Hardware and Farm Equipment .CO 625250 
Farm, Garden Supp.l-r^^^S.t ores CO 625930 

^Buyers and Ship'pers'J Farm Products 



DOT 277.358 
DOT '277 .358 



CC 203/DOEi^ 



Home .and Office Furnll^^ hings 04 > 10 

, ■' — ■ '. " ' 

Furniture Salesperson OE 04.10/DOT 274.358 
Sdwing Machine SaleS'J)ersou OE 04 .JO 
Hi-Fi Salesperson 5i?4.10 

Furniture Store o.r Department Manag.ex 0% 04.10^ 
Interior Designer ai|!d Deco^atar DOT lT2~:05T* 
Salesman H0usehci'j|d Equip^ment- DOT 278,358 
Salesperson -r;TV a^tid >ppl iances DOT 2^8.358 
Salesman -- Hou^|ehpJd Furnishings^ DOT 274.35,8 
Salesman --. O/f f ice Machine s " " ^• 



Home .Furnishing Stores CO 625710 



AppljLance, TY-; Radio Stores 
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-^btel 



•Motel 




.and Lodging '04.11 



Bell captain OE 04.11 ' • I 
B.ellma/fi OE 04.11 
Room Service Clerk OE 04.11 
Lodgi^^g Facilities Manager OE 04.11 
Cj&shi|r ; OE 04.11* . ^ 

Manager- Apartment House DOT 186.16,8'' 
Hotejfs and Motels CO 807010 ' 
Lod^|tng Places, exc. Hotels C0>. 807040 
Baggikg^ Porters and Bell Hops CC 934/DOEP 
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Industrial Marketing 04.12 



Sales Manager,' OE 04.. 12 
Printing Salesman OE 04.12 - 
Utility -Sales Manager OE 04 
Salesman OE 04 . li * ' 
Auctioneers CC 261/D0&P> 
De'^onst-rarors CC 262/DOEP 
Hucksters and Peddlers CC ^4'j 



DOEP 



13/DOT 



Insurance 04.13 

'Investigator OE 04. 13 
Claim Adjuste'r OE.04J13 
Insurance Salesman OH 04 
Underwriter DOT 169 . S 88 
Life Insuirance Und^erwriter 

/Manager Insurance Office 
Insurance CO 7.06300 , 
Insurance Agent's, Brokers, and 
Insurance Adjusters , Examiners , 



ttnternat ional Trade 04.14 

Export-Import Agent OE 04.14 
Import' Manager OE 014 .14 
Export Manager OE' 014.14 



DOT 250.258/ 
DOT . 186 . 1^8 




Underwriters CC 265/DOEP ' 
and/Investigators CC, 326/DOEP 



P e r s on a t~^Se r vi c e : 



Funeral Director OE 
Beauty Shop ' Maaager - 
pry Cleaning Manager 
Sal.esman -- Business 
Salesman- -- Securities 
Laundry, Dry Cleaning 



04i,vl5 

^4^11 
E 04.15 
OE 04.15 
Services DOt 252 
DOT 2 5-1.2 50 ' 
CO 807210 



358 



Beauty Shops CO 80.723 
Barber.-Saiops CO 807240 
,Shoe Repai>-^hops CO 807250 
Dress Making CO 8072^60 
Other Persona,! Services 
Funeral Directors CC 21- 
Telegraph Messengers CC 
Telephone Operators CC 



Attendants,' Personal Serviice 



CO 807 29 0 
/DOEP 

"38 3y DOEP • 
84/DOEP 

DOEP 
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'Petroleum '04 .16 

Oil Dispatcher OE 04.16 
^Automobile Service Station 
Salesman^ Fuel ^DOT 26 7 .358 
Petroleum Products CO 6159 2 0 
Gasoline Servi'ce Stations CO 625540 
Fuel and Ice Dealers CO 625950 ^ 



\ 

i Real Estate 04.17 



Attendant' QLE^04.l6 



\ 



110 



Rental Agent OE 04.17 
Property MaYi^ger OE 04,17 
Rfeal Estate Salesman -£E 04 
Real Estate CO 7065X10 
Real Estate Agents and Brokers 



17/DpT 250,358 
CC 270/DOEP 



Recreation * and Tourism 04.18 



Tourist Director OE 04.18- 
Th^jiter Manager^ Q-E 04.^8 
Hobby 5hop Director * OE 04 . 
Sporting ^Goods Sales'person 
Sporting Goods Manager OE 
Motion Pictures, Theaters 
Bowling Alleys, Billiards 
Miscellaneous Entertainment 



18 

OE 04.18 • 
04.18^ 

CO 807800 
go 80793 0 
CO 807940 



Attendants, Recreation and Amusement 
Ushers, Recreation aiid. Amusement CC 
Social Workers DOEP 
Recreational Workers POEP 



CC 
953 



932/DOEP 



,;f» 
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■^ Transport at ion 04 . 19 \ 

Airline Stewardess OjE 04.19 
Traffic Manager OE- Q4.19 
Rate Clerk OE 04 .19^ 
Railroad and Railway Express 
*^treet Railway, Bus- Line CO 
Taxi CO 514120 
Trucking CO 5142,10 

Warehousing and Storage CO 514220 
Water Transportation CO 514400 
Air Transpx>Tt:ation CO 514500 
" Pipeline T'ra^i^ort ati on CO 514600 
Transportation Services CO 514700 

" " ICO ■ . 



CO 514000 
514110 
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Dispatchers and ^Starters , Vehicle CC 315/DOEP 
Ticket St ation i^and Express Agents CC 390/DOEP 
Deliverymen and Routeme'n • CC 705/DOBP 
Taxicab Drivers and Chauffers CC 7r4/DOEP 
Airline St ew-arde3?se s CC 931/DOEP 
^^•g^age Porters ^Ind BellVHops CC •934/DOEP 



Other {Chemical and Drug, Solicitor) 04.99 

: ' ~ 

Salesman ChfTmical and Drug DOT 266.358 
Solicitor DOT 293.358 
Telephone Solicitor DOT 293.358 
Contribution Solicitor DOT 292.358 



Table- 17 includes 1;he current 'employment figures, . 
projection for expansion, an^ replacement needs for^ market ing 
and distribution occup^tirOfr-tfe^ds for Arizona. These figures 
were compiled by the State Department of Distributive Education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ' ' 

1. Distributive Education personnel within the st'ate of 
Arizona should; be " made aware pf the' job titles included in the 
marketing and distribution cluster and of projected training 

o 

needs to satisfy needs of'each job classification. 

2. Continued atftempts should be made to verify the State 
Department's projections.^ ' . 
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Table 17 



Employment Opportunities Relate^ to - Vocational Education Programs 

Labor Demand and Supply Summaxy s 



>tate of Arizona 



)E Code 



04.01 
04 . 02 
04 .03 
04 .04 
04 .05 
04.06 
04.07 
04 .08 
04 .09 
04.1(1 
04.11 
04 . 13 
04 . 15* 
04.16 
a4.'l7 
04.18 
04.19 
04.20 
04 .31 
04 .99 



Instructional 
, Program 



Advettising Services 
Apparel and Accessories 
Automotive 
♦Finance^ and Credit 
Fl oristry 

Food Distribution / 
Food Services 
General Merchandise 
Hardware 

Home Furnishings 

Hotel and Lodging 

.Insurance 

Personal Services 

Petroleum 

Real Estate \ 

Recreation and Tourism 

Transportation/' 

Retail Trade Other 

Wholesale Trade, Other 

D. E . . Other 



Fiscal Year Ei 



Currejnt 
Emplo-yraient 



19 74 



Projected Expansion and 
• Replacement Needs 



1975 



2"^ 
307 
406 
, -312 
38 
1 ,047 
1 ,5,90 
729 
2 44 
225 
407 
406 
655 
337 
419 
165 
711 
650 
362 
318 



1979 



28 
305 
403 
310 
37' 
1 ,040 
1 , &8,9 
724 
242 
°22 4 
.404 
' 40 3 
651 
334 
416 
164 
706 
645 
359 
316 



Projected Lt 



Vocational Educat: 
Output 



1975 



115- 

520 

369 

1,305 
266 
248 
168 
967 
133 
262 
133 
524 

1 ,489 
443 

1 ,463 
273 
517 
532 
26 3 
596 



1979 



1171 
9951 

• 443j 

1,504 
-272\ 
"267i 
131: 
8.74' 
155i 
266j 
1371 
9891 

1,497] 
39 81 

1 ,371 
285 
969 
993] 
2 70 
8 9.4 



OTE: Expansion = Reflects one year expansijon . , . 

Replacement = Reflects number neeSed per year for replacement purposes--^ not a t| 

1^^3 
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Table 17 



Jloyment" Opportunities Related to Vocational Education Programs 
Labor Demand'' and" Si^pp ly Summary 



Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1975 



lal 



Current 
Empl oymeAt 



Projected Expans i'on 'ajid 
Replacement Needs/ 



-h 



Projected Labor Supply. 



Vocational Education 
Output 



Other Sectors 
Output 



1974 



1975 



1979 



1975 



1979 



1975 



19 79 



rices 
i^ssories 

it 

fn 

ise 




ouriy^^ra 



he/ 



O/ther 



.5 
7 
5 

19 
28 
13 
\ 4 
4 
7 
7 
11 
6 
7 
2 
12 
11 
6 
5 



520 

.,381 
,675 
681 
,040. 
,912 
,251 
,436 
,099 
,408 
, 3 79 - 
,913 
,122 
,622 
,997 
, 924 
,820 
,578 
,963 



29 
307 
406 
^ 312 

iVo^T^ 
1 ,590 

729 
. 244 

225 

407- 

406 

655 

*337 
■ 419 

165 

711 

650- 

362 

318 



20 

^403 
310 
37 
1 ,040 
l|58p 
724 
242 
224 
404 
403 
651 
334 
4I6 
164 
706 
645 
359 
316 



. lis 

520 
369 

1 ,305 
266 
248 
168 
967 
133 
262 
133 
. 524 

1,48? 
443 

1°,46 3 
»273 
517 
532 
263 
° S96 



• 117 
995 
,443 

1,504 
272 
267 
131 
874 
155 
266 
137 
989 

1 ,497 
398 

1,371 
.285 
969 
993 
270 
894 



■ts one year expansion . • " . 

ects number neieded per year for replacement purpose^^-^ not a total for five years 
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SELF-CONCEPT INVENTOk-Y" 
STUDENT INTORm'XION SHgET 



Please, answer the -foll^wxr.g questions as hqn^s-tly and 'accurately as 
'possible." ^ • ' 

,A. PERSONAL DATA 

Na6ie 



Lasjf 



Age 



T 



First 
Date of Birth . 



lai tial 

A' 



month day y^^at 



\ 



Sex M F . 

(circle on6) \ 

• 1 * ■ ■ . 

B, EDUCATiONAL DATA 
Katn^ of School 



Place of 3ir ih *\ 



city 




arc qoantrv 



Class Yfear Fx:eghmaci 



Soohomore \ 



(circle pne) 



ior 



Senior 



. .. 



Nanse- of Teacher 



'tJamc of th^s^Je^l:ass ^ 



Grade^ Received la thia clas$<y 
Last report card 



'iJuTtiber^'^f^e^rs you have attended this school^ 



years monthis^ 



Name of th^last school you.att^aded 
Was this school a Hil^ h^ ivcihnnl 



Jr / H ifeh School 



(circ'le<ane) . * ^ 
In what" town or city and state was the above school located 



City (Town) " / State 

ft 

Length 'Of titne you attended that school . 



years 



months 



V. 
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WHAT COURSES OR CLASSES ARE YOU !JOW TAKING OR .HAVE TAffiN DURING THIS 
CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR . 1971 -72. WIAT GRADE DID; YOU RECEli^: IN l-HESE 
COURSES THE LAST GR AD KG PERIOD. • ' ," 



GRADES 





( 


.... / 
. ) 




( . 






c 






f 


■ ^ 




{ 


) 




a 


) 




( 





mm WAS YOUR QRADE point average at TliE END OF ^TllE LAST 
SCHOOL YEAR? . : - 



o 



DATA ABOU^ PARENTS OR GUMDIAN ' / 

Is you^ father (or person who support you) working? 



yes 



no 



Check aac 



Do both your mother and father iarork? 



What is your father's occupation?^ 
(or person who supports j^'-ou) 



Describe his nmtn responsibilities 
v/hile on the job. Wbto does he do? 
What does he perfor-nl?* 



.If your mother works, what is her 
occupation? 

Describe her maio rcspoh'Siblities 
while on the job^ 
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CONCEPT JDF ABltrriES 



Below are eight questions which ask' you directly about how yoii - 
think of yourself *in torn>? of school ability. Please cir;.-la t'lge 



letter in front of the stateinetit: which best aaswers each ai:e<^cinr.. 




1. 




How do you rate yourself ia school sbility conipared with your 
close friends? 

a. I am th^ best 

b. I am above aVei: age 
Cm • I am average 
d« I afe belov^ average"- 
ej "I am the poorest 



2, 



How do you rate yourself irir^schoo 
in your" class in school? 




Xity compared with:thos6 



3. 



a. I am among the best 

b. I am above average ' : 

c. I am dverage ^ • 

d. » I am below average ,^ * 
Cm I am among the poorest 

f V ■ . _ '..^ - - 
Where do you think you v;ould T>a'nk in your class in high school? 



. 8« .among the best 
\b, ^ above average 

c,^ average , _ - 

fd, below, average^^ 

e. . amdng^h.e poorest - *^ / 

A/ Do you think you have the ability to* complete college? 

a. yes, definitely 

b. yes, probab-ly ^ 

c. not sure either way • * ' 

d. .probably npt • , 

e. no, ' . . 

5. Where do you think you woulcf rank in your class i^i college? 



a. among the -best 

b. above -average 
Cm average . 
6m below average 

.among the poorest 



(6. In order to become a doctor, lawyer, or university professor, 
wo^ beyond. four years of college is nec^essary. How li.kely do 
yo^ti think it. is that you could coii?>lete such advanced work? 

sj, I yex;y likely 
b^ / somewhat lilc^ily_ 
cT' not sure either, way 

.d, w unlikely . -» 

e. most mnlikely . 

7. Forget for a moment hoW others grade your work. In your own 
opinion how ^od do* fm think your work Is? 

my work is excellent ^ 
my wotk is good _ „ 

my work is^average ^ ■ % ^ 

my work is be Low average 
my work is much below average 

\ What kind of grades do you think you are capable of getting? 

a. mostly A*s 

^ b. mostly B's 

c. ipostly C's 

d. mostly D's 

e. mostly E*s 



CONCEPT OF VOCATIONAL ABILITY ' 

Below are eight questions which ask you directly about ^hftw you think 
of yourself in terms of occupational atfility. Please circle the 
letter in front 'of the statement vjhich BEST aoswers each question. 

1. Do you think you have the Nihility to do any job you^dcsire? 



■ -Or* 

'3 



a. yes, definitely ^ * ' 

b. .yes, probably - - 

c. not sure eitfier way 

d. no, probably not 
e« no, definitely not 

How do you irate yourself in your ability to do a job you ^would 
want in comparison to^our classmates who have similar intercstrs? ^ 

a. I am among the best 

b. 1 am abdve average 

c. I am average 

d. I am below average ^ 
e# I am the poorest 



r 



lei 



3. 



Where, do you think you would rank in your ability to do^ your 
favorite job? i ^ 



d« among the best 
b • ab o V e a ve rage 
c« average 
d« below average 

among the poorest 



4, Do you feel you have the ability to complete training aecessary 
^ in the occupation of your greatest intefiresc? 

^ / • 

a. yes, definitely 

b. yes, probably ^ 
r \ c. uncertain 

d, no, probably not 
\ ' ,n6, definitely not 

5. In your oginionNhrow goojd do you thlnH your wb^e:!^swiM be In the 
occi^pation yoymight" choose? ' 

* ^^'"^^ 

a. my work voulmBts^ver>^ go6d 

'^y b, my work wouM be above Average 

, c# my work would be average 

d. my work would be be lo**^ average 

Cm my work would be rather poor * ^ 

6m After 5 years of working in the. job of your greatest interest, 
where do you think youitwiil rank in co'inparis'dn with others wl\a 
have held ;the saurC job Tor 5 years? ^ 

a. ', among die best * ' " 

b. above average . 
c* average / 
d# below averagejr' 
e« among the lowest 



A, 



?• ^ If you were interested in one of these'occupations: barber, 
bcautici^n^ taxicab dri,\(er, carpenter, or farm ' laborer, how 
well do yoX feci you could do? 

/ a. s\mong the best f * . ^ 

- b, above averagiT \^ 
c# average 
d» below average 
e« among the poorest 

Given that you were eTected president of the United States, YiOW 
well do ypu think you could carry out the du\N^es of that office? 

a, I would be^^ainong the best 

b. I would be aboV^ average 
c« average 

-d« 1 would be below average ' * ♦ 

I couldn^t do it • " ^ 



il3 
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compared with other stadeats your age? / 

a. among the 'best ' - . * ' ' 

; b, above average " * x 

c; average , " , 

d. belov; average , . 

e. among the poorest 

2. VThere do you think ycHjr 'PARENTS would say you would raak in your* 
high schcol graduating class? - 



a. 'arnong tiie best ^ 

b. above average 

c. , aversge ^ 

d. below average ' • ' 

. e. among the poorest . ^ . ' 

3. ^.Do you think that your PARENTS would say you^have the ability to 
complete collegci? , 

' . ■ * . ^ ' 

Ta." yes\ definitely , 

_ b. yes, probably ^ , . 

c. not sure' either xvay > ^ 

d. p-robably not ^ . ^ 

e. ..definitely not ^> ' ^ ' 

A, In order to become a doctorj' lawyer, or university profe-ssor, 
york beyond four yearls of college is necessary. How likely do 
you think your P>\RFN'TS would sa;^ it is that you could coTiplece 
such advanced work? 

a. very likely 

b. sbmewhat. likely 

c. not sure either way ' ^ ^ ' 

d. soniowhftt unlikely 

e. very unlikely ^ 

5. What kind of grades "do you think your PARENTS would say you are 
capable of getting in general? 

a. mostly A's 

h. mostly . . , . 

fc, moSitly C 8 ^ 

d. ino9tly D's 

€• avostly E* s ' 
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VJ^CEIVED PRIENDS' RATING 



Below are 5 questions which/ ask yrSu directly how you think youi;, 
closest yriend^ would rate jyo^ur >ySchool.' abiliry • " Please circle the- 
lette r ia front of th^ scat/eni^nt w hlch^ BEST answers. e.3ch qt.in5tlon , 

_ . ^ ^ ■ . \ . 

1. How do you think tKis jRTEND would rate your school ability 
compared with other stiidents your age? 



4. 



a. ^mbng the bes|: . 
b^ above average 
^ average 
d*^,.^below average 
e» ^among the poorest 

Where'-do you /.thinKch FRIEND ' vould say you would rank in your 
"Irigh school grajiliatin;? class? 

^ a. among the be it 

b. above average 

c. • average 
d» below average 
e.^ among the poorest 

Do you l-hink that this^FRIElJD would say you have the ability to 
complete college? 

a. yes, definitely j . 

b. yes, probably , j „ 

c# ^ not sure either V7ay . , 

d. /jprobably not * • " » - 

e. / definitely not , ' . , 

la order to become a doctor, lawyer, or university proressor, 
work beyond four years of college is. necessary. , How likely do 
you tljinf this FRIEND would- ^ay it is that you could complete, 
such' advanced work. . - , 



a* very likely 

b. somewhat likply 

c. not sure either way 

d. somewhat unlikely 

e. very unlikely 



5. What kind- of grades do you think this FRIEND would say; y®u are 
capable of ge^iting in general? ^' 



a. 

b; 

c. 
d. 



mostly A* a 
mostly B's 
mcistly.C's 
mostly D's 
most, Eis^ 



1 



H. PERCEIVED TEACgERS ' 

Below are 5 quescio 
. Teacher would rate 
in froat of the sta 
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RATING 

s which ask you directly how you think your 
your school ability* Please circle the lottor 
cmeKt which BEST answers each questioa. 



1. How do you thi 
compared with o 



a. among the b 

b. above average 

c. average 

d. 'below averag 

e. among the g^corest 



your high 'schoo 
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nK thifi TEAQjgR would rate your school ability 
her students ^your age? 

St . . 



2. Where do you think this TEACHER would say you would rank in 



graduating class? 



a. ' amon&c the belst 

b . above ave r age 
average 

d. below average 

e. .among tf>e poorest 



3. 



15' 



Do you think t 
to complete cb 



at thi.v TEACHER would say you H^ve the ability 
ege? ^ ' . 



a. yes, defia:. 



b". ^ yes, proba 

c. not sure^ e 

d. " probably nbt 

e. definitely not 



4. "^n o^der to be: 
work beyond fo(j 
you th'iak' this 



aly 

y . 

ther way 



. mostly A*s 

hm moetly B's 

'^--^ Cm mostly C*s 

d. mostly D's 

*' e-t mostly 



ome a doctor, lawyer, or university professor, . 
r years of college is necessary. How likely do 
TEACHER wo 'J Id say it is' that you could -complete 



such advanced work?"'' ^ 

a* very likch' * ^ , ^ 

b.' . somewhat likely 

c« not sure either way 

d. somewhat uc^likely ^ ^ . . ' 

^e. very unlike ly 

5. What kind of giades do you think' -this. TEACHER would say you are 
capably of getting in^'^c^eral? * ' , 
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A SURV5EY TO DETERMINE TKE WORK VALUES , 
OF COoVerATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
STUDENTS IN ARIZONA 



Statement of Purpose - 

The purpose of this survey is to determine to what extent 
cooperative distributive education students in Arizona are 
selecting a career goal in market^ing and distribution which 
is in accord with the satisfactions or values they aire seeking 
in X'jork, 



Questions to be Ansv/ered - 

1. To v/hat degree dp cooperative distributive education 
students'^ iiold the values* specified in Donald Super's 
Work Values Inventory ? 

2. To vfhat degree do occupational workers in the field of 
marketing and distribution hold the values specified 

^ .in rionald Super; s Work Values Inventory ? 

3. Hov; closely do the work values of cooperative distri- 
butive education students correspond v/ith the v/ork'x 
values of occupation/al- workers in their career goals\, 
in marketing and distribution? \ ^ x 

Outcomes ^ . 

1. Will know specifically what cooperative distributive - - 
education students are seeking in v;ork. 

2. 'Will knkvr specifically what occupational v/arkers in 
marketing 'and distribution are seeking in/their worki 

3. will knovr hov: -closely the work values of cooperative 
disti^ibutive educatfion students match the v/ork values 

* of wo'rkers' iij their chosen caireer goal in marketing 
' and di\stributiori. 

, \ 

\ 

Signif icpnce\ 

^ \ . J • ■, ; • 

This knov^edge will aid the s-^udent ax^d the coordinator 
to clarify goals and to determine the apprppriateness of 
distributive edycation training.^ Knowing the work values 
which motivatjQ ^cooperative distributive education students, 
and having indorsation concerning the values v/hich occupational 
^ x^rorkers in- marketing and distribution are seeking, provides - 
an important basis for career-oriented decision making. 



lis 



NAME. 



4- 



CIDCZDCIDCXDCID 



CDCZDCOCOCZD 




COCSDCSDCpGD 
COC2DCXDCOCID 



' The statenuMits bt l«.w rfpr\cnt values which ptoplc t<insi(Wr imp.ulai.J in ihcir wonk. . 
^Thcse arv satistVitticiiN which pfo,?Ic\fteti seek in .their j<»hs ..r as a rvsAiU of tht-ir ,iol» riu-y a.h 
not all urtiNidercd t^qnully important: s<\e are very important to s.nne people l»ul ol hltle unpo.tanc. 
to others. Ue^d each btatenient careln.ll>\ntl in(hcate liow imporlaijt it i-t for yon. 

>' 

5 means •'•\'er\: Impcntanf' ^ . • 

y/ 4 means "Important" 

\ 3 means "Moderately Invportant"- ^' 

^ 2 means "Of Little Importiince" 

\ 1 means "Uniniportant" ^ . 

(Fill in one oval by each item to show your ration of.the sfatenjeiU.) 

\Vork in which you . . . 

1. . . . have to keep solvinji new problems. 

2. . . . help others. 

3. . . . can get a raise. 

4. . . . look fonvurtl to changes in your job. 

5. ... liiive freeiloiu in your own area. - 

6. . jjain prestige in>yo\ir field. 

7. . . • need to have artistic a!)ility. 

w 

8. . . . ar*i: one of the j^aji 

9. /. . know your job will last. 

10... . . ean he the kind of person you'^would like to be. 

11. . . have a hossf^who «ives you a square deal. 

12. . . . like the sottiuj: in which your job in done. 

13. . '. . «el the feelinji of havinjr done a «ood day's work. 

14. ... have authority over others. 

15. . . . try out new ideas and sut^Kc.stions. 

16. . create sontethinji new. 

17. . . . know by the' results' wheu you've done a Ko<id job. 

ft 

18. . . . have a boss wht) i.> reasonable. 

19. . . . are sure of always Itav^H a job. 

20. . . . add heauty to the wOrld. 

21. . * . iiwkt? your owiyfledsionsf '\\^ 




) 



C3DC2DC3DCIDCaD 
COCOCZOCZDCZD 
GDG=>CjDCOC3 




ODCSIDCiDCIDCID 




5 mounts "Vory Ii«jn)rtaiil** 
4 mcims "Iioportaiif" 
3 means "M()clcr,itt.ly Important*' 
2 means sLOf Liltic Itnporlancc-' 



^ , \ means "^^ninviiorlant" 

22. ... have pay increases that keep up with' the cost of living. 

23. . . - are mentally challenged. 

24. use lej^cli?rNhip abilities. . " 

.iiS. . . • have adequate lounge, toilet and other facilitici;. 
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26 . . . have a way of life, while not on the job. that you like. 

27. . . form friendships with your fellow employees. 

28. . . - know that others consider your work impoilant. ^ 

29. ... do not do the same thin^r all the time. '» 

30. . . . feel you have helped another pcrM)n. 

3L - . . add to the well-being of other people. - • . . 

32. . . . do many differcnVthings. . * 

33. ... are looked up to by others. 

34. . . have go6d contacts with fellow workers. 

35. •. . . lead the kind of life you most enjoy. 

36. ... have a good place in wTiich to work (good Hghting.^quiet. 

clean, enough space, etc.) 

37» . plan and orj^anize the work of others. 

3$. . . • need to be mentally alert. * . ^ 

3p. . . . Jire paid enough to live right. 

40. ... are yojar own boss. ' 

. 41. . \ \ make attractive products. ^ 



COCIDCZDCZDCZD 
COCIDCSDCbcZD 

,ODC33CZDCDCIID 
CDCZDCZDCOCZD 

^ ODCHpC23COCZ:> 

V .gociDcbciDczD 



42. . . . arc- sure of anolljcr job in the company if your present job ends. 
0 :. _ • ,' ' » 

43. . . . have a sujien-isor w!io is coiisidi-raUv * . . CSDCSpO^CJZCZi 

44» . . . see the results of your efforts. — <t/23[) ' CDCSDCOCrDCZD 

45, \ . • contribute new Ideas. , . 

NoiD c/iecik fie sure that you ratiul every tttatemmi* 



DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION STUDENT PROGRAM EVALUATl 



DIRECTIONS:- This 

program 



is scale has been prepared so that you can evjiluate- your distributive cSucatiori 
)Gram. At the end of each statement are abreviations for the following responses:, 



SA * A U • . . ^ , . .. 

1 2 " 3 " 4 , . 5 . / 

Stronely Agree Agree tJnccrtain Dis'agree :Strongly t>iiasrcc 

li you strongly agree With the statement blacken the X on the answer sheet. This would rrioan you 
are very satisfied with th^it part of your DE program. ^ - 

If you ag^rcc with the statement blacken* the '2 on the answer sheet. This would mean you are sat- 
isfied with tliat part of your DE program. ^ 

If you are ujicerlain if you agree or disagiee with the statement blacken the 3 on tne an^:wer s>nvei. 
This- would mean you are neither satisfied nor dissatisfied with that part of your DE program. 

If you disagree with th^ statement blacken the 4 on the answer sheet. Tlii^ would mean you are 
dissatisfied with that part of your DE program. ^ {J 

If you strongly disagree with the statement blacken the 5 on the answer sheet. This v/ould mean 
you are very 'dissatisfied with that part of |/our DE program. 
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J./My CE program has met my needs as a student preparing for a job 1 ? 3 4^^* 5 
in tlie field of marketing and distribution. ' . 

2. By studying the planning, pncing, promotffig, and distributing of >I 
goods and services in DE, I improved myself as an. employee. ^ 

3. By.studying the buying, advertising, and selling of goods and services . 1 
in t)E, I improved myself as m employee. 

4. DE has helpe^me understand my role in the field of marketing and 
distribution'. /^^ 

5. My DE program, through regular part-'time employment, has prepared 
me to enter and advance in a job marketing and distribution. 

6. My DE program provided me an opportunity of getting help Jn the 1 2 3 
related class for any pr&ems I had pn-the-job. ^ ^ 

7. My DE program provided me the opportunity of learning and prac- 12 3 
ticing skills in the related class that I needed to devolop^for my job. ^ 

8. When I studied j;uch things as job interviewing and selling, I had 1 ^ . ^ 
the opportunity to really practice going through a job interview and 

^ a sale. .^ 

9. My DE program gave me the opportunity to make decisions for my- 12 3 
■self and to face the 'consequences of those decisions. 

10» By participating in DECA activities, such as local, regional, and state 12 3 
C<u^ferenccs, I have learned to me^t and get along v/ith new and dif- 
{ fercnt people. " ' & / ^ > 

11. By participating in DECA activities, I have further developed the 12 3. 
/Skills that nonnally learned on-the-jab. . . 
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12. By participating in DEC A activities, I have 'learned ^e value of 
^people^v/orking together to achieve a common goal. • 

-13. As a result of being in DE/I now better, understand 'how our free ^ 
enterprise s^'stcm allows us t© choose how will cam a living and 
spend our incomes. . " 

14. My^DE program has helpt-d me to value more the American system 
of Democracy and Free Enterprise. . • * 

15. My DE progi'am has helped me to see that businesses have civic^re- 
sponsibilities to society, such as helping to r^rise money for the United 
Fund. ' . ' ]. ^ 

16. My DE program has helped me to see thatibusinesses have moral 
r.esponsib'ilities to society, such as providing safe and fafifly-priced 
products. 

17. ' ^My DE program has h(?lped me to ^cc that businesses have social 
• responsibilities^ to society, such as providing jobs to people regardless 

of raco),. coT^, or ^reed. * 

yl8. My DIi: Vrogram has encouraged me to be loyal to my employer. 

to. My DE pFOgrarn has encouraged me to be honest with my employer 
and with other people. 

20. My DE program has shown me that I -can make, a contribijtioR to' 
^ * .society as an employee in the field of marketing and distribution. 

21- My DE Vfo^am has helped me to understand the importance of 
pleasin^g the customer. ^ 

22. My DE program has, helped me to improve my skills, thereby pre- 
paring me to be a more efficient employee. 

23. My DE program has helped me to see the value of getting specialized 
^training for a job area in marketing and 'distribution. , 

24. My DE job provided me with experienccsi such as stockinfj^and selling, 
that \yere in keeping with my interests and goals m marketing and 

, distribution. 

25. * My DE proqpih helped to decide if I was really Capable of meet- 

ing .my^ car/er goal in marketing and distribution. 

- 26* My|)E program helped me to decide if I was really interested in my 
chosen goal in marketing and distribution. 

27, Mjf DE program helped me to decide if there might bo another career 
goal for which I would be better suited. 

28. In my DE program I >yas rejected and treated as an individual. 
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29, ®IjC^)ETp'rogram fielped me to find.and solve problems tliat interfered 

with my learrxing at school aiid on-the-job. • 

■■ ■ • . \ ^ ■• ■ . • ■ 

30. ' My DE prpgram provided me with guidance in planning my formal 
. education in school,. " 

31; Through my DE program, I have been advised regularly as to the 
progress I have made toward my career goal. 

32* My DE program has made me aware of the'opportunities and careers 
* available to me in marketiiig and distribution. ^. 

33. Through my DE program, ! have kept records, iilong with my coord- 
^ inator, that si^ovr the progress and skills I. have achieved. 

34. My DE teacher made siu^ that tlie time I spbnt- on-the-job did not 
' exceed a normal 40-hour week ^ 

35. My DE teacher made sure that the time I spent oii-tKe-job left me 
with enough time and energy to maintain my grades in my other 
classes. ' ^ 

36. My DE training sponsor pn>\aded me with real-life learning exper- 
iences* while I was on-the-job. ; • 

• * ' ■ 

37. My DE program helped me to learn hpw to better get along with my 
fallow students and v/orkers. " . " 

38; i/iy DE program, gave me the opportunily to use my communication ^ 
skills, such as spectking, writing, and listening, in the field of markjcit- 
ing and distribution, ^ 

39. My DE.program gave me the opportunity to uf;e my math skills, such 
as figiirini discounts and s'ales taxj in the field of marketing and 
jJistribution,. 

40. My DE progi-am has helped me to better understand why businesses 
exist. ■ ■ ^ 

■ ■ ' ' ' • . ■ - 

41. My DE program has helped me to uriderstand how consumer spending 
can help determine the success'or failure of a business, 

42. My DE prc^ram has helped me to undercgtand that competition among 
, businesses can increase the efficiency of those ^businfesses. , 

43. My DiB program has helped me to see hov/ other subjects, such as 
Engiishv social studies, and math, can be used in the field of market* 

. ing and distribution. ♦ 

44. ' My DE program provided adequate equipment and supplies in the 

classroom that were helpful in Idaming. 

45. My DE program provided films, filin strips, records, and other audiov 
visual aids'" that were helpful in learning. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE^ EDUCATION STUDENT PROGRAM EVALUATION 
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!PEACHER--COORDraATOR EVALUATION OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



These statements are presented as generaTizations and 
represent opinions rather than facfts. As^^ opinions,, they 
• are neither rjLght nor wong, and your agreement or dis- 
agreement will be determined largely in terms of your 
particular exBeriences. Indicate your position o^n the 
statement as it first impiresses yo\rl 
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mCHER-COOBDIHAIOE BV/a-JATIOlI. OF DISIRIBOTIVE EDUCATION 

DmciIOHS: This scale has teen p«parca so ''^-^^f ^f/„n^S1ta°eL,.t 
distributive education prosram. At the ena ol eacn n.. 
are abbreviations for the followins responses: 

Strongly igree -Aslee Unc'erLln liisSEree, Strongly Blsasree 

If-you stronsl^iasreevrtth ^^e -.tate„ent iUcUen the 1 °n^^J 
Tliia would laean you are very satisfied With tnat pare oi you 

rror^hfS^sfeeC ■ 

dissatisfied with that part of your DE program . 

CE program. . SA • A U* D 

1 The DE prograi has net the needs of my students VfP^^^^S, V ^ ^ 
£ov a job tn the field of mrketlng and dlscribution.- 

2. By studying the planning, pricing, f and ^ 

distributing. of goods and services in DE, my students 
. have Ibproved as employees. 

' % Bv atudvinc the buying i advertising, and selling of - 
^' goodslid cervices^n DE; my students have improyed 
as employees* ^ ^ 

' 4. DE kas helped jny students to understand^ thelr^ ro^le • 
m the field of marketing and distribution. - 

5 The De' p^gram. through regular part-time employment. 
Ss prepSed my students to enter and^ advance in Jobs 
^ in marketing" and distribution. 

. 6. The J)E program P-^lded my .students W^^^^ of ' 

getting help- in the related claas for any proi^Aem f 
they had on-the-job. ^ V'y . 

* 7 The DE program provided my students the opportunity of 
SLnlng aS practicing. skiUa in the related class that 

tbey needed to develop for ^'^^^^^^"^^ 



2 3 4 



:r 12 3,4 

.12 3 A 
2 3 4 

♦ 

2 3 4 
L 2 -3 4 
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8. When ve stuiiod such things as job interviewing and. 12 3^5 

selling, th? students %ad the opportunity to really 

practice going through a job interview and a salc^ ^ 

$>• *. The DE prog:*ara gave my students the opportunity to 1 2 3 5 

make decisions for themselves and to face the 
consequences of those decisions, 

10. ?y- participating in DECA activities, such as local, ,^-123^5 
, regional, and state conference^, my students learned ' 

how to meet and to gei along with^new and different *' * ' 
people, V - 

11. By participating in DECA activities, my students V ' ' 12 3^5 
have further developed the skills that, they normally . 

learned. on-the-job. ^ 

12. By' participating in DECA activities, my students have 1 2 3 1* 5 - 
.learned the .value of people vorking together to achieve 

a common goal. , " 

13. As a result of being in DE, my students' nov better 1 2 3 5 
understand how our free enterprise system allov/s us / 

to choose how we \rLll earn a living and spend our 
. incomes. , 

Ik. The DE program has helped my s-^dents to value more 12 3^5 

itoerica's system of Democracy and Free Enterprise. 



12 3^5 



15. '- The DE program^as helped'my students to see^that 

businesses have civic responsiVilities to society, 
euch as helping to raise money for the United Fund. > • ' 

16. . The DE program has helped my students to see that 12 3^5 

businesses have moral responsibilities i,o society, 
such as providing safe and fairly-priced products. ' 



1 2 3 1* 5 

12 3 U 5 
1 2 3 U 5 
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17. \ The DE 'prograjn has helped my "Students to see that 

.businesses have social responsibilities to society, 
such as providing Jobs to people regardless of race, • 
color, or creed. * - 

18. The.DE program-has encouraged my students to be loyal 
to their employers. 

19. * The bs program has encouraged ray students to be honest 

with their employers and with other people. 

20. T^ie DE program has sh6wn my students that they can ^23^5 
make a contribution to society as an employee in the 

field of marketing and distribution. 

CI. The DJl progrom has helped zoy students to understand 1' 2 3 ^* 5 

the lmi>ortance of pleasing the customer. 
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£2. The DE progrfion has helped my students to .improve 
their ski^lls, thereby preparing them tb he more 
efficient employees in the field Qf marketing < 
and distribution. I 

The DE program has helped ray students to/see thfe 
^ value of gettii^ig specialized training fhr Jobs 
in marketing and distributionrti '-^ 

The DE J.obs have proyided my students vith exper- 
iencep, such as stocking or selling, that were in 
keeping vith their interests and go^s in marketing 
and distribution. 

25. The DE program helped' my students to decide if they 
vere really c&.pable of meeting their career goals 
in marketing and "Blistribution. ^ 

26. The DE .program helpiea ray students to decide ff they 
.vere really interested* in their career goals in 
marketing and distribution. 

27. The DE. program helped my students to decide if there 
might be another career goal for vhich they vould be 

; hetter' suited. 

28. In the ,DE program my students vere respected and 
tfeated as individuals. 

29. ^ The DE program heipcreT^ students to find and oolve 

' problems that interfered vith their learning at school 
and on-the-job*. \ " n 

30. The DE program provided my students vith.guiWice in 
planning their formal education in school. \ 

31. Through the DE program* my studfents have been advised 
regularly as to their progress tov/ard their career ^goal: 

32. The DE program has made my students avaro of the 
opportunities eind career|t available to them irr - 
market^g and distribution. 

33. Through tb^E program, my students have kept rec6rds 
along vith mL that show the progress and skills they 

. have achieved> 

3U. I made sure that the time my students spent on-the-job 
did not exceed a normal hO-hour week.. 

35^ 1 made svire that the time my students spenl^ on-the-job 
left them with enough time cind energy to maintain their 
grades in their other classes. 



1 
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A U D 

2 3.U 

12 3^5 

1 2 3 1* 5 

i 2 3 1* 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3P* 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

12 3 1* 

1 2 3 U 

1 Z 3 U 

12 3.^ 
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1 S 3 h 5 
1 2 3 l» 5 
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36. The DE training sponsors provided iny students vith . 
real-life learning experiences while they were 
on-the-job. . - * 

37. The »DE program helped my students learn hov to better \ 

get along vriLth their fellow students and workers^ 

* 

38. The DE program gave my students the opiportunity to use : 
their, communication skills, such as speaking , \nriting, 

and listening, in the field of marketiW and distribution • 

39. The DE program gave my students the opportunity to use I 
their math skills » such £ts figuring discoxmts and sales 

. taxv in the field of marketing euad distribution. 

1*0* The DE program has helped my students Ao better under- 
Bta^id why businesses exist. ^ 

111. The DE program has helped my students to understand how 
consumer spending can help determine the success or 
failure of a business. 

1*2. The DE program has helped my students to understand that 
competition emqng businesses can increase the efficiency 
of these busiilesses. 

1*3. The DE program has helped my students to • see hmz other 
-subjects, such as Enjslish, social studies, and math, 
con be used in the field of marketing and distribution. 

The DE program provided adequate equipment and supplies 
in the classroom that. were helpful in learning. 

h5.' The DE program provided films, film strips, records, 
. . and other audio-visual aids that vere helpful in learning 
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APPENDIX D 



DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION COORD INATOR- PROGRAM EVALUATION 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION COORDINATOR 120 
, TROSRAM IMPROVEME:!! QUESTIOIIflAIRE 



Do you feel DECA Is necessary in accomplishing the overall educational 
oh.icctives of tlie high school Distributive Education program? Why? 



f 



What phase of DECA do you think is most beneficial to the DE student 
in their learr.ing about marketing and distribution? 



What DECA activities arc least desireable to you? Why? 
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PROGR.'^M IMPROVfHEfiT QUESTiOi'iisAIRE 

4. How do you relate or Include DE€A activi ties into your- instructional 
.program? 



5. What suggest! 
relate to you 




you have for improvement of DECA activities as they 
tributive Education program?. \ 



\- 



MDET 



1. Do you feel there is a neetl for a professional organization for 
Distributive Education te^ers in the State of Ar.izona? 



•V 
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2. llhat do you tea as the roU o'f MDET? 



.122 



3. Are you sai-.-isfif.-'! or dissqli-ficJ \.'ith the present role of AADET? l.'hy? 



4; Do you feel fheir is adequate communication smonc, AADET .rpiembers? 
If -no, explain. * 



5. Uhat suggestions df- yoi» hp.ve^ for impr^veiri&nt of AADET 's i'olc for DE 
noorriiiiators in Ariron?.'!' 
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PROGRAfI IMPROVEMFflT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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$t£te Dopartment ' 

- What do you see as the role of the State Department tf Education in 
connection with your local Distributive Education program? " 



2, Are you satisfied or dissatisfied v/ith the role of the State Department 
of Education?. sWhy? ' 



3, iJo you fcal their ir tsdequate coRiT.uniC'itions t»?twcen lh<i S'{:ate. Departiueii 
]-\ and the «)ordins-tor? If no, explain. 
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PR06R/ij'l IMPROVEMENi QU^STIONKAiRE ; 124 

4, Do you feel there are pressures from the State Deparjtifieni: concerning 
the operation of your program? If yes, explain. v \ 



5, What 's!jggr:stions do y^u have for improvement of th& State. Department's 
rolg ai It lOlates to the operation of yoUr DE program? 




Teach er-Educat ion 
s 



1. Hov/ could the role of the toochcr-ecucator be of more service to you? 
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•ROGHW IMPROVEMEUT QbtSTIOririAiRE 
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9 no vou fo*! thp're is adequate coT.m'!nicr/:ions l^'^th the t'eacher-eJucalor 
irilSl what sSggestiorrdo you have for improvemonf ,of (X).:r.uni cations; 



3. Would you Hkt2 to sgg more 
- kind? 



in-service workshops' provided? If yes, what 



4. Would, you like to ses more professionaV DE courses offered by the 
' universities? What kind? , ' - 



5. " What suggestions' do .you have for improvement of the teacher-educator 
function? . 
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126 

Pil0GpJ^^u^1PR0VE^1c^lT QUESTioniiAiRE 

School Administration • / 

■ " ■ ■■ . ■ ' - 

1, Mliat do you see as the role of your school administration to your prc-r,:'arii? 



2, Hou could this relationship be improved? 



3. Do you feeV'your adrtiinistration "understands your pfog ram and strongly 
supports it? / ' 



4!. . Hcv/ could this* be improved? 



* ' • ■ < ■ ■ . 

5. What changes would you like to'isee in the place your^ procr^m holds 
within the school envirpnraent? '* 
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, .. ; ■ { 126 
PROGPJ^Jn mOVEreiT. QUESTI.OnilAIRE 

School Administration • / - 

/ 1. What do you see as tTie role of your school administration to your proQ-^afn?, 



2. How could this relationship be Improved?; 



3. Do ^oii^Nl your. administration understands your program and strongly 
suppbrts^it? ' " • 



A* Hcv/ could this be improved? 



5. What changes would you like to see in the place your program holds 
within the school environment? - " ■ • 
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Addttlonal Consents, questions, xonciems, etc. 
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• DECA - 

Q U.E S T I O^N N A, I R E , 

. ' \ ^ ' ' ^ ' ' . • 

During the past several years there has been growth and development of the activity 
in distributive education 'caviled DECA {Distributive Education Clubs of America). 
In order to further develop /the quality educational programs that will be beneficial 
to the situdents and schools, it is necessary to. know as much as possible about how 
the stuaents and. advisors view the activities* and functions of the organization^ 
DECA. - > ^ 0. , . 

^This quesJ:ionnaire is designed to produce some information in this area. We are 
interested. in YOUR BELIEFS regardihg certain JUNCTIONS AND OPERATIONS OF DECA. We 
are very interested in what you think > not what 7Pu think pther stuBents or advisors 
think. ^ V . • , . . ' 

You will be asked for your opinions on a variety of situations and activities. Some 
:of .these may not apply to your school, but we would like YOUR OPINION on them 
anyway. If the particular type of activity is not undertaken^ by your organization, 
then possibly your belief tov/ards this activity is not as strong. 

; . : HERE ARE THE ANSWERS TO CHOOSE FROM 

.1-STRONGLy DISAGREE 2-DISAGREE 3-UNDECIDED 4-AGREE . 5- STRONG bY AGREE 

Remember, there aije no right and wrong ansv/ers. Choose the answer v/hich is ' 
appropriate fqr you. 

DIRECTIONS: At the right of each statement, circle a number from 1 through ,5^ 

thereby indicating yoyr extent of agreement or disagreement with the 
statement. READ THE STATEMENT CAREFULLY. It is important that you ^ 

^ - indicate your true extent of agreement. 



1. All regularly enrolled distributive education students should 
automatically become members of the local DECA chapter. 

2. The employee-employer banquet should? be a high priority function 
of the local DECA chapter .activities^. 

3. The DECA advisor should meet frequently on an informal basis, with 
the school curriculum director, vocational director, or principal 

to diicuss the value o1^. the club activities. 1 2 3 4 5 

4. The DECA chapter should present an annual assembly program to the 
sophomore students to inform them of the ^notions and operations ^ 

of DECA. ^ 12 3 4 5 

5. Expenses for materials and supplies for DECA contests should be 

provided for the students through the school budget. ' 12 3 4 5 

6. There should Jbe at least one regularly scheduled meeting per month 

' of the advisor and DECA members, 1 2 3 4 5 
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7. Students enrolled in the distributive education program should be 
vocationally oriented students only-, rather than college bound 
students. • 

8. Aa advisory committee of businessmen ^and community representatives 
should be selected to work with the local DECA club, 

94 The DECA advisor should submit the chapter's plans for the year's 
activities to the business education department chairman. 

IGL^ Chapter or club activities shoul,d be a part of «the Regular ^ 
listributive education classroom work. 




11. -The local club should regularly prepare a local chapter school 
newsletter for distribution to jiiembers, -other students, and 

faculty. ^ 12 3 4 5 

12. ^Chapter , members ,who are regional contest winners should receive 

financial support to attend ttje ^statewide conference. " 1 2 3 4 5 

13. Regular announcements regarding the activities of DECA should be 

. * made over the school public address system. 12 3 4 5 

14. A guidance '"counselor, curriculum director, vocational director, or- 
principal' should be tnvited to speak to the chapter members each 

year. - - 12 3 4 5 

, ■ ' "> 

15. Distributive education courses should also be offered on an 

"elective" basis to all students. . 1 2 3 4 5 

. t6. A regular schedule of DECA displays should be set\ip periodically 

within the school and the community to promote DECA; 12 3 4 5 

17. An initiation and installation ceremony for new members and 

officers should be an annual function of the local club. 12 3 4 5 

• a ■ ' 

18* Associate and honorary DECA memberships sht)U'1d be given to ' 

deserving rej:ipients from business and the community^ 1 2 3. 4 5 

19. The DECA advisor should teach.merchandising^ students as part of 

his school assignment. ' 12 3 4 5 

20. • The chapter merjibers should be given^uff icient in-class time to 

prepare for local; state, and/ or national competitive events and 

contests. " ^ 1 2 3 4 S 

21. The chapter should regularly provide information to the local 
media (newspaper, radio, television) regarding the DECA activities 

and functions. ' * 1 2*3 4 5 

22. DECA meetings should be held during a distributive edycatioh 

classroom period. " ' 12 3 4 5 
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23. The-local DECA chapter should present a program to the local 
. 'chamber of conmerce or merchants, service, or other ci^ic 

organizations during the school year., 

24. Each'ofTicer of the local club should be employed in a related 
distributive occupation during his, teriQ^in office. 

25. The DECA advisor should receive reimbursement (additional pay) for 
the time he spends after school hours for DECA. 

26. All chapter members should be required to attend the local,' or", 
regional contest program held prior to the state conference. 

.27. An amount of time should be scheduled to discuss DECA functions 
and operations during regular distributive education class 
periods. * 

28. The club should present a program describing its activities to the 
/local Parent-Teacher's Organization (P.T.O.). 

29. The local DECA adviscJr should recruit prospective distributive 
education students froiti other parts of the school program in an 
effort to bui^-ld up the chapter. 

30* At least two outside resource persons from the^ cormiunity .or.from 
business should visft the local club each school year. 

31. Officers for each school year should be elected near the end of 
the preceding school year. . 

32. The DECA advisor should schedule meetings with guidance personnel 
to discuss program objectives and activities. 

33. The local school board should provide school funds to support 
local DECA contest winners from its school to attend and compete 
at the Annual Arizona Career Education Conference. 

34. The classroom curriculum shpuld be planned so that related contest 
events are reviev/ed and studied in class prior to local, regional, 
and state contests. 

35. If there is. more than one distributive education teacher in the 
same school, the DECA advisor should be selected by the students. 

36. Awards or appreciation ^tertificates should be given annually to 
contributing faculty, business, and community leaders. 

37. Prior to eartr^'^enerai membership meeting,, the DECA advisor should 
meet with the DECA officers for consultation and advisement. 

38. Ideally, students enrolled in the distributive education program 
should' be admitted on an application and interview basis. 



1^1 
SD D U A SA 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

I 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 




} 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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39. The DECA president and advisor, guidance personnel, curriculum 

director, vocational director, and the principal should meet early 
in the schooj year to discuss objectives, operations, and 

functions of the local DECA chapter. ' , x .12345 

The DECA advisor should be allotted release time to devote to • ^ 

advisory duties and resjponsibilities. . / ^ 1 2 3 4 5 

41. The distributive education coordinator, rather than the marketing 

teacher, should be the faculty advisor to^D^CA., • ; 1 2 3 4 5 

42. Selected club representatives should attend and participate in the 

Arizona Career EduMtion Conference each year. 1 2 3 4 5 



J13. In distributive education coffwgs, time should be. provided for 

* DECA members to wqrk on various DECA projects. ' 12 3 4 5 

44. All s.tudents should know and understand; the DECA cneed. 1 2 3 4 5 

45. DECA activities should be recognized as a part of the total 

educational program in distributive education. 1 2 S4 5 

46. DECA activities should teach members to serve as leaders and 

-followers, ' ^ 12 3 4 5 



47. A goal of t>ECA should be to further promote education in mar k*e ting 
and distribution which v/ill have a direct effect on occupational 

skills. -7 1 2 3 4 5 

48. Distributive education students have common objectives and 
interests in that each is preparing for a related career ir^xffe . 

field of marketing and distribution. 1 2 3 4 5 

49. The local school chapter should be the "show window" for student 
achievement and progress in distriji^ufTve education. 12 3 4 5, 

50. DECA members should be given the /opportunity to" participate in 
many activities designed to instruct hm to be not only a leader 

tut also a follower. - ' ,1 2 3 4 5 

,51. The club officers should be drawn from th^ senior merchandising 

classes of distributive education. / 1^345 



52. DECA members should learn to recognize their obligations to the 
community in which they live, and become involved in activities 

aimed, at community betterment. ^1 2 3 4 5 

53. Participation at special conferences and conventions should be 
open to all students v/ho receive the approval of the chapter 

advisor. ^ , ' 12 3 4 5 
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54. Each chapter member should have a general knowledge and 
understanding of the duties and responsibilities of each chapter 

officer. .1 2 3 4 5 

55. The faculty advisor should be responsible »for instructing newly 
elected officers in their duties and providing leadership, training \ 

for the local members. ^ ^ 12 3 4 5 

56. CoMege bound students should be encouraged to .enroll in ^t least - \ 

. one -distributive education cotirse. . ' - . \l 2 3 4 5 



57. Distributive education should also be recognized as preparation 
for advanced study at the college level, as well as preparation 



\ 



for job entry or advancement. 1 2\3 4 5 

• 58. Only non-college bound students should be enrolled in distributive ^ 

^ education. - . . ■ 1 2 '3 4 5'J^- 

59. The*^ advisor should provide contest participants from his chapter 
with guidelin"es> adequate assistanga, and class time for 

competitive DECA activities. 12 3 4 5 

• . * . " 

60. A local high schtfol chapter should. fully finance its owq-i 

operations. ' ' . . 12 3 4 5 

■» * " ' ' 

61. State officer candidates should be juniors, rather than seniors, 
so that the ele^ed'slate will be high school (not college) 

students . * 1 2 3 4 5 

62. All distributive education merchandising students should be - . - 
required to be members of DECA. ' 12 3 4 5 



FOR DECA CHAPTER ADVISORS ONUY 



\ ■ . i.-^^ y.r.^i,fiiY\\/ 5elec1? the one ansv/er Which 

Direction^: Please read each question careflly.^ 

is the closest or whicn oesi aestr ' •{ ^ . + inv quest3ons,,> 
» check mark in the space provided. Do not omi t ^ny c, ,i . ^ 



,. H»w ™ny7uid57ts a« enrolled 1n tHe distributive educ.tfo., cpursis « 
your school? o ' 

.. ' 51-75 

Under 15 

76,- lot)- 



0 

- I nil. 

16-25 

Over 100 



26 - 50 



^ J 4-c =.v.o riirrpntlv enrolled as members of DECA? 
2. How many-Students are currently eruui I i . , 

' 51 - 75 ' ^ _ ■ ' > > • ' - 

Under 15 ___ « . • 

. 16-25 " . , •. : 



26 - 50 • O"^'- 



3/ What proportion of the distributive education courses offere^.you ^eacht 

, More than three quarter^ 

Less than half 

^ ^ All of the courses _: . — 

Half to three quarters 

4. . including this ye.r. how .any years has the DECA cha,,tlr been In operation 
in your sthool? ' . " 

Six to ten . . 

One . ■ 

^. . Ovef ten ' 

Two to three 



Four to five 

5. 

school year witn tne a"'"°7;; 
regarding the functions and opera 

, Two 



regarding thT functions and 0^ ; . \ 



None 

. Three or more 

One 
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6. How many other D.E. "-teachers instruct distributive education classes 
besides -yourself ?• 

None Three ' • 



;t)ne . / , Four or more 

Two • 



7. How* many regional contest winners did your chapter have- during the last 
school year (1973-1974)? 

None ' ' Six to ten 



One to two ■ " Eleven or more 

Three to five . , 

8. How many direct state contests (no area eliminations) did your students 

enter at the last state* conference? 
• * ' ■ ' ■ ■• - 

None ■ _____ Six to ten ____ 



One to tv/o Eleyeyi or more 



Three to "five 



J 



^ ■ ■ 

9. 'V;hat total number of contestahts (area winners and direct entries) did your 
chapter enter, at the last state conference?. , 

None ^ Six to ten ■ 

One to tv;o Eleven or more 

Three to five ■ .. \. . . ■ 

» 

10. Which of the following best describes the population of the community in ^ 
V/hich your high school is located? 

A large city (200,000 population or more) 

Suburb of a, large city (within 25 miles) . 

Medium size city (50,000 - 199,000) 

Suburb of a -medium size city- (within 10 miles) ' 

' A small city or large town ' , 

Small town and/or l^ural area - 
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n. Does your chapter have an advisory committee from the local community ^ 
*and/orllocal businesses? ^ • 

Ves , . ' No . 



12. Which of the following best describes the family economic background of 'the 
. students enrolled in your school? ' " ^ 

• Very low incomes . Medium 'incomes - ■ 

Low incomes • . Above medium ihcomes 

Medium to low incomfes 

13. Which of the'following best describes the family economic background of the 
students enrolled in distributive education and DECA? 

Very 1o\^ fncomes Medium incomes 

Low incomes • Above medium incomes 

Medium to low incomes _____ 

14. Approximately what percentage of the students in your school are non-white? 
.0% ' . 26 - 50% 

I - 10% 51 - 75% 

II - 25% ' 76 - 100% ^ 

15. Appro^ximately what percentage of the students in distributive education and 
DECA are non-white in your school?^ . " ' 

0% • . ' • 26 - 50%' 



I ifo% 51 - 75*% , 

II - 25% 76 - 100% . 

16. Op you coordinate the co-op phase of the distributive education program? 
Yes- ■ ' No 

17. What is the ratio of girls- to boys in your distributive education program? 
Indicate here • \ : , — - — , 
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18* What is the ratio of gir.ls to boys in your DECA chapter? ^ " 
Indicate here ^ ^ 

i ■ ■ : — 

•19* How many times has your local chapter or officers, addressed the local 
chamber of commerce, service club', businessmen's association, or othec 
civic-service clubs during the past school year? 



Not at all - 



Once . Two or more 



20. Has your chapter been involved in other related civic activities this past 
" year? - 

Yes _ No 



21. Approximately how many hours do you 'regularly spend per week (excluding 
contest preparation) directed towards DECA activities outside of the 
classroom periods? " ' 

■ * 1 ' 

- ____ Six' td ten hours ^ 

Two hours ^ . • Over ten hours 

Three to five hours 



22. What percentage of your D.E. students are bound for further education after 
. high' school? . , 

0S6 11 - 25% 



/I - 5% 26 - m 

6,- 105S . Over 50% 



23^ Approximately how many hours do you spend per week during contest 
preparation time, outside of the regular classroom period? 

One hour 2. *° hours 

Two hours ' Oveir ten hours 



Three to five hours 
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24.^ Approximately how/much. conference 'titne do you.sp^nd w.nth your full slate . of 
DECA officers in advisor-officer meetings? . • - 



None 

Once a week. 



25 *„ Male 



Once a month 
" Other, (specify: 

Female ; - ' 



26. 'including this year, how many years tiWe you be"^ a'DECA advisor? 

One ■ - ' \ Five , • _ ^ 

- ^ a ^ Fi^% to ten - - .' ' ■. 

* D Ten and above ^ . . 



Tw6 
Three 



Four 
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Directions: Please read each question carefully. Select the appropriate answer 
♦ for you and place a check mark in the space provi#d. Do not omi^t 
any questions. , 

1. What^was your age at the beginning, of this school year? * 

Under 16 IB'^years ? 

16 years ^ ' ^ Over 18 



17 years 



<C3 



2. What i^ydur se^? 
• Femalfe ' Male 



3. Including this yeac a;s one, how many yegrs have you been -a member of DEC^?- 
None ' . < ■ One Tv/o " ' 



4. "including this year as one, how many ye,ars have you been enrolled in 
distributive education? ' '• 

In first year Two years " - 



5. ;Did you have any previous knowledge of or acc^uaintance with distributive 
* education and/or DECA before your enroll merit in D.E.? 

Yes ^ ' ' • r , l\p • 



€. Did. anyone provide you with information about distributive education or " ' 
DECA before your enrollment in D.E.? . • ;• 



Yes ^ ; :\No 

0 



7.. (Answer only if you-answered item 6 "yesi") WKicK of the following was 
your jnain-soucce of information, about distributive education? 

Family ^ ' ' • " ", Friends-slu'ddntS 

Assembly ^ 'D.E. coordinator 



"Guidance" ♦ 'Other (specify) ' 

Publicity ' » 
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•8/ What .is your p#reer goal? (Example: buyer, retailer, manager) 



Irtdicate here 



'9. IiTcluding this year, how many business subjects other than. D.E. have you 
' taken?. (Note: Irrclude subjects in Junior High School. Co'nsider a half 
• / year 'subject as one;) . • ^ ~ 



None 



1, 



4 or inore ' , 



10: Are you currently employed .iri' a'distributi ve occupation? (Example.; 
retailing, service) . ° ■/ , 



Yes ' 



No 



11^ "Wasi OfCA- on'e'of the factors that influenced you in deciding to enroll in 
disji*4butive .education? . ' ° . 



Yes 



Uo 



Not sure • 



^ 12. To whaJt degree do you-feel you are committed to a future fn distributiont' 

^ None ' o 

•I Slightly\;l , 



Fairly 
Highly ^ 



1,3. Are you planning to attend college after high school graduation? 

' ■ " . ■ ■. " > ; ■ ... ' 
• 'Yes -/ No' ^ Not sure 
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BUSINESS COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE 

Background . • . " • 

Distributive Education is a public school program of instruction which 
enables those enrolled to learn about marketing and distribution. In • 
addition, the Distributive Education 'program aids in , improving the 
techniques of distribution and creates ah .understanding of How marketing- 
and distribution fits ioto a free eompcUitive society. Upon completion of 
training students enrolled ia Distributive Education ■programs are employed 
ii> the field of marketing "and distribution. ■ 

There are basically three levels of study in Distributive Education. 
They include: 

1. High School Distributive Education (llthand 12th grade) 

2. Community College Middle-Management -Di stributive Education 

3. Adult Distributive Education (usually, for retraining or supplying 
additional training) .. 

Each of the above programs is, aimed at different entry level jobs in 
marketing and distribution. ■. 

this ^tudy focuses on the curricUl'Jm taught within the high school 
Distributive Education program. As a businessperson working within the 
field of maf-keting and distri^bution, your feedback is extremely important 
to this study. Our main goal in this, part of the study will be to secure 
opinions from representatives of the business community. He are attempting 
to determine what should be' taught at the high school level of Distributive 
Education so that the program will achieve its, goals, to prepare young 
people for entry level positions and for "careers in . marketing and distribu- 
tion. • 
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A. 



Tfie following is a list of topics and sub-topics that are often taught 
within a high sqhool distributive education curriculum. Please place , 
a check mark ( • ) in the cDlumn 'where in your opinion the main topic 
(i.e.. Advertising) can best 'b°e learned. - In some cases you may find 
it necessary to check both columns. Then rank the sub-topic s according 
to their importance as you see them in a high school DE program of 
• Instruction. 



Best, Learned 
on the Job . 


Best Learned 
in the Class- 
room 


♦ 


♦ 



!• Advertising 

^ _Hi story of 

P urpose of 



Types of advertising media 



JThe retailer and advertising 



^Principles involvedtin preparing of an ad 



J)ther - Please specify 



2. Business Organization and Ownership 

' . Forms of ov/hership , 

Legal aspects of distribution 



Jyp'es of retail storep 



Store organization 



Jiistory of distribution and free enterprise 
Other ' : 
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Best Learned^ . Best Learned 
on the Jobr^ f irt tie Class- 
room 



3. Business Services 

Cr^tdit 

' CrecHt Bureau 



Methods of collection 



^Banking 



Bookkeeping 



Other* 



Economics of Distributioa ^ 

C omparison of economic systems 



J.aws of supply and demand 



Nature of Free Enterprise System 



Business cycles 



JStudy of stock market 



Other 



5. Human Relations , , . 

it , 

Communication's 

leadership techniques 



Motivation 



I)ec1sion Haking- 



_Getting along v/ith others 
Ct'her . • • 
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Best Learned 
OR the Job 



Best Learned 
in the Class- 
room ^ 



6. ' Merchandising v , 

S tudy of the buying functions 
Receiving, checking, marking merchandise 



JStore location, layout, and equipment 



Market research 



JStore operations and management 



Other 



7. Merchandising Math 

C ash register training 
flaking change 



,Mark up and mark down 



Basic arithmetic 



Inventory Control 



Other 



8. 



Sales Promotion 

Definition and purpose 

Factors in successful sales promotion 



JTypes of* sales promotion 



^[^ales promotion campaign 
Do a sales promotion 



Other 
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Best Learped 
on the Job 



Best Learned 
in the Class- 
room 



9. 



Salesmanship arid Merchandise Information 

J>rospecting and customer analysis 

Product knov/ledge 



Steps in selling process 



Suggestion selling 



JSales demonstrations ^nd critique's 
Other • If- ' i_ 



10. Visual Merchandising 



Jmportance of display 



Design prinQiplesv 



Window display- 



Interior display 



Other 



11. Other 



B. Place the following subjects in order of importance as they should be t&ught 
in the High School. D.E. program: ' 

Salesmanship and Merchandi 

Information 

I 

4 

Visual Merchandising 



_Advertising 

Business-Organization and Ownership 



Business Services 



Economics of Distribution 



Other 



_j_Human Relations 
Merchandising 
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fferchandising Math 
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Sales Promotion 



If yqlu have further information or comments that you can pass on to make the 
Distributive Education program at the high school level more effective in 
meetina the needs of the business you represent, please do so in the space 
pfovidfed belpv/. ' 
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